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COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES—Parr III.—PHYSICS. 
BY A. F, NORTH, PEWAUKEE. 


Having glanced at the function of our common school mathematics, 
we turn next to the department of Physics. And here we have to 
confess a lack of material. We have but Physiology, Physical Geog- 
raphy, and sometimes a little Natural Philosophy, and these are con- 
fined to the most advanced scholars. But our greatest lack is in teach- 
ers. To the great majority, the Book of Nature is a sealed book, and 
our children suffer the loss. Buta better day is dawning. The series 
of readers issued by the Harper Brothers, and the scientific depart- 
ments in our periodical literature, added to the influence of our Normal 
Schools, must soon be felt, and some proficiency in the physical scien- 
ces will be deemed as necessary in our teachers in the common school 
as a knowledge of Grammar and Arithmetic. Without this our cul- 
ture must be imperfect and one-sided. But let us see what can be 
done with those we have. The laws of life, the theories of winds, of 
tides, of storms and of ocean currents, present most admirable exam- 
ples of the inductive method. The pupil can at once see that those 
do not rest upon the same foundation as the demonstration of the solid- 
ity of a sphere, the area of a circle, the result of an equation, or the 
fourth term of a proportion; but that they rest upon observed facts, 
combined with what Locke would perhaps have denominated the innate 
ideas, “ that design implies a designer,” and that “like causes, under 
like circumstances, produce like effects ””—which is only another mode 
of expressing the reign of law—ideas very nearly allied in character 
to the axiom. From the rectification of scientific theories continually 
occurring, they will learn the necessity of careful observation and nu- 
merous experiments in order to trustworthy inductions, while the val- 
ue of rigid induction will be seen in the theory of ocean currents from 
the rotation of the earth and the evaporation at the equator; the theo- 
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ry of gravitation from the falling of an apple; the theory of osse- 
ous formation from the different colored rings observed in a bone, and 
the circulation of the blood from the structure of the veins and arteries. 

But (3d) it is necessary to be able to cognize our own intellectual 
operations and to know the value of dur moral and spiritual intuitions 
and their limitations, in order to a sound judgment. And here our 
field is grammer and history. In any study of language which is wor- 
thy of the name of study, an appeal to our conceptions must be made 
continually, because the law of expression (language) must of necessi- 
ty follow the law of mind. And here I would observe that in the study 
of our mother tongue scholars should be taught to look for the rules 
of etymology and syntax and the methods of analysis not so much in 
grammars as in their own wse of the language and sense of the relation 
of ideas—the grammar being referred to chiefly to test the accuracy 
of their conclusions and point out the cause of their errors—which 
they will find to arise from their cloudy conception of ideas and their 
relations, or from their being under the dominion of provincialisms. 
There is nothing to hinder any ordinary child under proper instruction 
to discover from his own usage the law of the comparison of adjectives, 
the pluralizing of nouns, the agreement and government of verbs, and 
the office and influence of the preposition, conjunction and interjection. 
When, in teaching grammar, analysis, syntax and etymology are made 
to go hand in hand from the beginning, and are not taught separately, 
as they are generally treated in text books; and when the appeal of 
the teacher is constantly made to the pupil’s sense and not to the rule 
alone, not only does the pupil have an eager interest in the study, and 
secure a correct use of the language, but what is more, he receives a 
quickening, sharpening and polishing of the intellect beyond that 
which results from the prosecution of any other study. Those who 
have tried this method will know. Doubtless the reason that gram- 
mar is generally so distasteful and profitless is because mind is so often 
banished from its study and memory substituted, when mind should be 
supreme. Grammar cannot be taught children from books. Books 
are but an inconsiderable help; more frequently as they are used (or 
abused) a positive damage. I am not sure that the incomparable felic- 
ity that characterizes the Greek language is not attributable to the fact 
that they possed no elaborate treatises on grammar. To walk in the 
garden of Academus with Plato was an excellent substitute. 

In closing this part of the subject I need only refer to the material 
which our own U. 8. History presents for the exercise of the moral 
sense. There are the questions of the right of the Europeans to pos- 
sess themselves of the lands of the aborigines—of the right of the 
different nationalities, English, French and Dutch, as among them- 
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selves, to their claimed boundaries, and of the methods of settling 
them—of the right of the Home Government to tax the colonies and 
otherwise legislate for them—of state and individual rights and the 
powers of the gencrai government. These are not one-sided questions 
but many-sided, and can be used and ought to be used for the improve- 
ment of our scholars. The prudent teacher will encourage his pupils 
to give thought te these subjects, and to give expression to their 
thoughts. He will point out the very opposite and plausible views 
that can be taken of them, and show the necessity of avoiding dog- 
matism, ef cultivating caution in coming to conclusions, and liber- 
ality towards those who differ from them. The study of history 
that consists chiefly in memorizing dates—important and unimpor- 
tant—and events unconnected with their significance, although valued 
highly by the Dry-as-dusts, is indeed a very meagre affair, and serves 
to stultify the judgment rather than to cultivate it. We have thus 
briefly and very imperfectly indicated the reasons of our common En- 
glish branches. They are immense. And when I hear them spoken 
of slightingly, I cannot help thinking that the speaker must have 
passed over them as the Indians of California passed over its gold 
fields, pieking up per chance a grain here and a nugget there, but ig- 
norant of the treasures which a higher intelligence and a nobler indus- 
try were destined to bring to light. 
sccaeicaliiialabiats ica 
SCHEDULE FOR NORMAL INSTITUTES. 
PREPARED BY ROBERT GRAHAM. 
I. READING. 
1. Orthepy—(a) Elementary Sounds and Marking from Webster’s 
Dictionary; (%) Syllabication and Accent. 
2. Expression—(a) Emphasis; (0) Inflections; (c) Modulation; (d) 
Personation; (¢) Monotone; (f°) Pauses. 
Pitch—High, Moderate, Low. 
Force or Quantity—Loud, Moderate, Gentle. 
Quality—Pure, Orotund, Aspirate, Guttural, Trembling. 
Rate—Quick, Moderate, Slow. 
N. B.—Special attention should be paid to Primary Reading—Meth- 
ods of Teaching—Exercise forty-five minutes. 
Il. ARITHMETIC. 


. Review Fundamental Rules—(Full Analysis). 
. Fractions, Common and Decimal. 

. Percentage. 

. Reduction, Compound Numbers. 

- Roots, Square and Cube. 
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Recitations conducted by leader, one-half hour ; discussions or reviews, 
by members of the class, fifteen minutes; exercise forty-five minutes. 
Special attention’to Analysis of Examples, as in Mental Arithmetic, 
Ill. PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. 


Instruction in Principles, Position, Motions. Exercise thirty minutes; 
two weeks. Elementary Drawing. Exercise each day thirty minutes, 


IV. GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Map Drawing. 2. Geography of the United States and Europe. 
3. Physical Geography; two weeks. Exercise forty-five minutes each 
day, 

V. GRAMMAR. 

1. Analytical Ortheepy. 2. Rules of Spelling and application. 3. 
Etymology. 4. Syntax, (correctionof false). 5. Analysis, (Sentence), 

N. B. Etymology taught orally as well as from books, and special 
attention given to Practical Grammar in this division, because so few 
pupils study Syntax. Exercise forty-five minutes each day. 

VI. STUDY OF CONSTITUTIONS AND HISTORY. 
1. Constitutions of the United States and Wisconsin, three hours 
each week. 2. History of United States, two hours each week. 
VII. SPELLING, (methods in), thirty minutes each day. 
VIII, PHYSIOLOGY AND GENERAL EXERCISES, including Object Lessons 
and Local Geography, thirty minutes each day. 
IX. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, thirty minutes each day. 
X. GENERAL HINTS. 

I, Recommend Devotional Exercises each morning. 

2. Recommend holding Examinations of those attending the Insti- 
tute, last two days. 

3. Recommend forming classes for studies required for second and 
third grade certificates. 

4. Report to the State Superintendent—(a) Whole number enrolled, 
male and female. (%) Average age. (¢) Number and Titles of Lec- 
tures. (7) Number Licensed at close of Institute and Grade of Cer- 
tificate. (e) Name of Assistant. (jf) Certified account of Expenses. 

5. Recommend that not more than two evenings each week be given 
to Lectures or Discussions. 

6. Recommend Rhetorical Exercises and Essays weekly. 

XI. TOPICS FOR DICUSSION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
. Daily Preparation of Teacher for School Work. 
. Programme, of School. Recitation and Occupation. 
. Programme of Teacher for time out of School. 
. School Organization. No. of Classes in each Study, ete. 
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5. School Records, (how kept). 

6. Duties’of Parents and School Boards. 

%. Visitation of School by Parents and School Boards. 

8. Visitation of Pupils by Teachers at their Homes. 

9. Moral Instruction, (what to include). 

10. Manners, (instruction in). 

11. School Government—Moral Suasion vs. Corporal Punishment. 

12, School Apparatus. 

13. Webster’s Dictionary, (how secured). 

14. Relation of Teacher to Play Ground. 

15, Itregular Attendance, (how prevented). 

16. Health of Pupils, (how impaired); (how preserved). 

17. Treatment of Stubborn Children—of Backward Children. 

18. Conducting of Recitations, (method of) (object of). 

19. Should the State Oblige Parents to Educate their Children? 

20. School Exhibitions, (are they advantageous ?) 

21. Rhetorical Exercises, (are they beneficial, and can teachers insist 
on them?) 

22. Teachers Associations. 

23. Normal Schools. 

24. Length of Terms and Vacations. 

25. Instability of Teachers Employment, Disadvantages to School, to 
Teacher. 

26. What should the Teacher Read? 

25. Journal of Education. 


Selections may be made from the above. 


—_—-~¢-p—__— 


ON SPELLING. 


{Hints to Young Teachers.] 


BY PEN, MILWAUKEE COUNTY. 


1. Examine every lesson before giving it, and see whether it does 
not contain exceptions to rules of Orthography or Orthoépy, difficult 
combinations or other features with which the scholars may not be 
familiar, and explain them before requiring them to be committed to 
memory. 

2. Let each word be pronounced distinctly before spelling it, and let 
each syllable be pronounced as soon as spelled. 

3. Require definitions of words, or give them, as often as time will 
permit. 

4. Refer to rules of Orthography and Orthoépy as often as possible, 
and require definitions of the terms used in rules, &c. 
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5. Where the sense of a word is difficult to comprehend, is foreign, 
obscure, synonymous or idiomatic, illustrate by sentences. 

6. Ask promiscuous questiens, and require the spelling of familiar 
words, not prepared beforehand, about once a week. 

NOTES. 

Paragraph four is based on the supposition that the pupil is already 
familiar with the following items: 1. A thorough analysis of the 
alphabet. 2. Syllabication. 38. Accent. 4. Classification of words 
(as monosyllables, &c., as primitive, derivative, simple and compound 
words). 5. Prefixes and suffixes. 6. Rules for spelling. This ought 
to be the case with every scholar who has finished the Fourth Reader. 

Alphabetical equivalents and the so-called obscure sounds of the 
vowels should be pointed out frequently, and however similar they 
may be, they should be perfectly distinguishable in the pronunciation 
of teacher and pupil. 

Orthography should be taught by writing, as well as by spelling. 
This is much neglected, especially in our mixed schools, where a mul- 
titude of classes is apt to discourage the overtasked teacher, and to 
make him unwilling to do the inevitable correcting of written exer- 
cises in his leisure hours. Yet this is a necessity, and cannot be neg- 
lected without a great disadvantage. Experience has proved that 
good spellers are usually far from being correct writers, and that spell- 
ing by rote is a very indifferent discipline for the memory. 

Young teachers, of limited experience, have often complained to us 
that their pupils could spell every word of a given lesson, if required 
to spell them in the order in which they occur in the book; but if that 
order was deviated from, they made frequent mistakes or failed entire- 
ly. Now this is one of the proofs that oral spelling is not a sufficient 
means of teaching Orthography; that it is apt to lead to a parrot 
capacity of uttering any amount of sounds and syllables, without com- 
bining a single idea with the performance. In oral spelling let the 
scholars understand that the order of the words is merely a casual cir- 
cumstance, and that the construction of words by sounds is the object. 
Let it be understood by all that the order observed in the spelling book 
will not be adhered to, and the habit of “racing” through a lesson, 
sans sense and thought, will soon be broken up. 

Written exercises may be conducted in various ways. The class 
may study a given lesson, and then write it down as dictated by the 
teacher or monitor; or, each scholar writes a word as often as his turn 
comes; or, the class is divided into several divisions 
three—and each division in succession writes a word; or, a collection 
of words is written on the black-board, and the scholars are required 
to copy and define them, or to embody them in sentences; or, the 
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pupils write sentences of their own composing. Extracts from read- 
ing lessons, books of travel or simple lectures on interesting objects 
may be dictated and written, with or without preparation. 

Written exercises of any of the above kinds ought to form a regular 
item of the plan of studies. They are a better test of the pupil’s pro- 
ficiency than a more difficult lesson in oral spelling would be, and some 
modes form an excellent introduction to composition writing. 

Those teachers who are desirous of making good writers of compo- 
sition of their pupils must prepare them early for the task, and written 
spelling affords a fine opportunity to do it. Not that other branches 
do not also permit such application; but spelling forms an essential 
part of composition writing, and both should be taught in connection. 

In order to make written spelling the basis of compositions, and also 
to make it interesting to pupils and teachers, the following rule must 
be strictly observed: 

“NEVER ALLOW YOUR SCHOLARS TO WRITE SENTENCES THAT ARE 
NOT EXPRESSIVE OF SOME FACT, REALITY OR TRUTH.” 

The neglect of this simple rule is as common as it is detrimental, as 
it leads to a slovenly way of thinking, and to the suppression of origi- 
nality. Where penmanship, orthography and grammatical propriety 
alone are considered, and no attention is paid to the sense, the com- 
monest ideas, of no practical value, and even incorrect statements and 
logically false assertions, form the bulk of most exercises. Any exer- 
cise of this kind, though No. 1 in penmanship and orthography, is a 
very unsatisfactory performance in the eyes of a true teacher; it resem- 
bles a beautiful goblet in which we are offered dishwater. 

Let.us illustrate the subject. Two pupils are required to write an 
exercise; one of them has been trained to think in a logical manner, 
the other not, and here is the result: 

The bungler has: “The house is near the fence. The men went a 
fishing. She was in London, and saw the Queen.” The thinker has: 
“ Bread is called the staff of life. My lessons are sometimes difficult. 
France is one of the five great powers of Europe.” The difference in 
these two exercises needs no special reference. 

Or the worés “ mill, parrot, ink” are written on the black-board, 
and the pupils required to embody them in sentences. The bungler 
writes: “The mill is near the pond. The parrot is a bird that can 
speak. Ink is black.” 

A conscientious teacher would then make the following or similar 
critical remarks: 

The first sentence is incorrect, because it refers, or seems to refer, to 
a mill of which I have no knowledge. If it is a typical mill, it is in- 
correct, because not every mill is situated near a pond. Some are on 
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the banks of rivers, and windmills are not necessarily near any water 
at all. 

The second sentence is incorrect, as it has no reference to any partic- 
ular parrot, in which case it ought to be, “Z/his parrot,” ete., and 
it would then come under remark first on the mill. If I say, “The 
nightingale is a bird that can sing,” I state a fact, as nightingales can 
and do sing, and their power of song is so great a characteristic of 
these birds as to help in deciding their classification. But not all par- 
rots can or do speak, and as the words “ the parrot” have a general 
sense, the sentence is incorrect, as it conflicts with the statements of 
natural history. 

Again, “Ink is black” is incorrect, as it also makes a general refer- 
ence, in which case it does not express the truth. “ My ink is black” 
would be a proper sentence if expressive of a fact. Ink is sometimes 
black, or, rather, there is such an article as black ink. But do you not 
know that some ink is red, some blue, green or purple? If your sen- 
tence mét the eye of one who had no previous knowledge of the article 
in question he would take it for granted that ad/ ink is black. + 

The slate of the thinking boy would probably contain the following: 
“We take our grain to the mill, where it is made into flour. Some 
mills have their machinery set in motion by steam, and some by water 
or horse power; some even by the wind. Windmills are quite numer- 
ous in Holland,” ete., ete. 

Not every scholar, however well trained, will always show or have 
as much information as full description requires, and lack of time may 
necessitate the utmost brevity. But no matter how short, every sen- 
tence must convey, in a logical manner, some idea expressive of a fact. 
If otherwise, it reflects discredit on pupil and teacher; on the former 
for being too careless or too lazy to be correct; on the latter for not 
insisting on the pupil doing better. As for a teacher’s being “in too 
great a hurry”’ to attend to every particular, we would say that a good 
teacher is never in a hurry, and that he would prefer to omit a lesson 
rather than have it recited or written in a careless, bungling manner. 

Let the habit of being logical and correct in thought and expression 
once become fixed, and the bore of writing a composition, or anything 
else, will be changed into a pleasure. The teacher will often be sur- 
prised at the force and originality of thought and language on the part 
of at least some of his pupils. If their sentences are quotations, they 
may not show genius, but they certainly show an apt memory. 

The question is often asked, ‘* Which of the many methods of teach- 
ing this or that branch is the best?” To this we would reply: We 
have tried many, and have succeeded in some, and we found that the 
degree of intelligence exhibited by the pupils had much to do with our 
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preference of this or that method. But on the whole, the final result 
of our experiments and observations is about this: Almost every 
method is good if the teacher is. Let him but do his duty, and require 
his scholars to do theirs, and he will succeed. 


a eee 


THE MONTHLY INSTITUTE. 
BY ALBERT SALISBURY, BRODHEAD. 


Do teachers’ institutes pay? In this question let us be understood 
as meaning the ordinary instityte of four or five days in length, held 
semi-annually in some sections and at wider intervals in others. A 
large percentage of the teachers who attend these meetings vote 
them in their secret hearts not only a failure but a bore. The opinions 
of most of this class, however, we can well afford to disregard, for to 
them anything would be bore that called for any more stringent men- 
tal exertion than that required to reckon a term’s salary and get it from 
the treasurer’s pockets into their own. But, truth told, will not all 
parties concede that these institutes have been thus far not entirely a 
success? Too long to be anything less than formal 
actual systematic instruction; half of the time must be consumed in 
getting acquainted and warmed up to the work, and the other half is 





too short for any 


too often wasted in sparring over trifles and technicalities. This is 
not the place to discuss the causes of failure nor the means of success. 
The semi-annual institue, in even its present state, is far better than 
none; is, no doubt, the stepping-stone to better things. What fis pro- 
posed here is to ask whether it cannot be profitably supplemented, not 
supplanted, by the monthly institute. Not the month-long institute 
projected for the coming summer, which is an institution sui generis, 
and one most full of promise too, but the Saturday meeting at intervals 
of from four to six weeks. In these the first meeting or at furthest 
the second is sufficient to put the members in the best working order 
and set things fairly afoot. The exercises may consist of one or two 
leading topics for each half-day with music, essays, recitations or any 
thing else appropriate, sandwiched in for variety, and when prac- 
ticable, a lecture in the evening. And now, what is to be accomplished 
by thts? No great amount of mental training or feeding, to be sure, 
but what is worth, perhaps, just as much to teachers who are supposed 
to be already trained for their work, viz.: comparison of methods and 
ideas, comparison too of experiences and experiments, a lifting up out 
of old rules and more than all, a healthy development of the esprit de 
corps. That all this will be effected upon all who attend is not claimed. 
The world has yet to wait for the influences that can beget in many of 
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our teachers any adequate idea of what is due to their calling. The 
best plan of organization is doubtless that of an association inviting to 
its membership all teachers within some given region. The extent 
thus comprised should not be so great as to make the time and expense 
of getting together any considerable item, for here as elsewhere dis- 
turbance of pocket is one of the most difficult frictions to overcome. 
The best season for inaugurating such an undertaking would seem to 
be near the beginning of the school year, that is, early in the fall term. 
The teachers of a graded school or, better yet, of two or more such if 
they be near enough to each other, are in the most favorable position 
to take the initiative and to lead in the subsequent work. <A free use 
of the local newspaper is also one of the elements of success. Finally, 
that such a work as is here outlined is not only perfectly practicable 
but reasonably profitable has been proven by the experience of teachers 
of southern Green county during the two terms past. Nor in this 
matter are we alone, for we have but followed the example, in justice 
be it said, of Superintendent Samvuer Suaw and his co-workers in Win- 
nebago county, and no doubt of others in different parts of the state. 
Will not Mr. Suaw give us something on this subject? 


> > 
SYNOPSIS OF HOW TO CONDUCT A RECITATION IN 
READING. 
[A few practical hints to young Teachers. } 


BY PEN. 


1. Let the pupils rise, or leave their seats noisclessly. 

2. Cause them to assume an easy, erect attitude, arms pendent, book 
in left hand. 

3. Inquire for number of page and lesson, title and subject. 

4. In what style is the lesson written? (Descriptive, didatic, philo- 
sophical, humorous, comical, etc.) 

5. To which division of literature does it belong? (Prose, poetry 
or drama.) 

6. Does it require personation? (Changes of the voice, to suit the 
characters represented as speaking, etc.) 

7. What do you know about the author? 

8. Let the pupil give the substance of the lesson in his own wérds. 
This must always be done before reciting, as it ensures preparatory 
study. . 

9. Never omit to draw a moral, or other instruction, from the lesson, 
no matter how flat or insignificant the lesson may be. Lead the schol- 
ars to make remarks, and to mention parallels. 

10. Raise book in left hand, open with right, drop right arm, read 
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number of page and lesson, the title, and any remarks or notes preced- 
ing the lesson, unless meant for the teacher: 

11. Insist on a correct and distinct pronunciation, close attention to 
punctuation, avoidance of repetitions, and a proper modulation of the 
voice. . 

12. Let emphasis and inflection be observed. 

13. Explain all diflicult and foreign words whenever they occur, and 
make explanatory remarks on odd, peculiar and incorrect words and 
phrases, false syntax, in humorous pieces, or in those in which idioms 
and dialects occur, ete. 

14. Repetion of a rule in elocution, that has an example in the lesson 
read. 

15. Grammatical analysis of a word, phrase or sentence. 

NOTES. 

Paragraphs 4,5, 6 and 7 are for well-advanced classes only; 15 for 
those who study grammar. All other paragraphs must be observed 
with every class, from the First Reader upwards. 

If’ practicable, it is a good plan to let the class stand at some dis- 
tance from the teacher; say, about from one to three yards.* This 
would exact a more distinct utterance, a faulty articulation be made 
more conspicuous, and the habit of reading in too low a key would be 
corrected. 

Simple rules in elocution (drawn from practical sources, such as, our 
daily conversations, ete., and made clear by copious illustrations) 
should be impressed on the pupils’ minds right from the beginning, and 
the study of elocution as a branch, should be takeu up as soon as possible. 

Before requiring a pupil to commit to memory a rule, be it in elocu- 
tion, or be it in any other branch, make him thoroughly acquainted with 
it, in all its bearings. When his mind has grasped the idea, he will 
easily master the form. 

During recitations, as well as while at study, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that nothing should divert the pupil’s mind from his task. 
Fumbling about the clothes with the pendent right hand, or playing 
with any object whatever, must not be allowed. Here, as in every- 
thing else, the teacher himself must furnish the faultless model. Let 
him set an example in attitude, in abstinence from making noises or 
using his hands improperly, and particularly from leaning against any- 
thing while requiring the class to stand erect; and in that sweet, mu- 
sical modulation of the voice, which, coming from the heart, speaks to 
it, making the children “ swift to hear,” and, with a new version of the 
old rhyme, “ glad to answer.” 


* Still better, if across the school-room.—Eps. 
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ADDRESS TO SPRING. 


BY MRS, L. CAROLINE ENDICOTT. 


Where departed winter reigned, 
With a*youthful, gentle hand, 

Wilt thou strew fresh flowers, Spring! 
Fair one! from a southern land. 


Where his aged footsteps fell, 
And his hoary locks were seen, 
Wilt thou, now, move lightly on, 
With bright tresses, robes of green. 


And thy holy mission is, 
To re-clothe the earth anew, 
Forest, mountain, hill and plain, 
Long arrayed in somber hue. 


To set free the ice-bound stream, 
Fettered by old winter strong, 
Which will murmur thanks to thee 

As it joyous glides along. 


And the songsters of the air, 
Thou wilt cause soon to rejoice, 
Pour their native songs to thee, 
Of the gay or plaintive voice. 
All on earth, in air or sea, 
Of God’s creatures, great or small, 
Will thy coming hail with gladness, 
For thy presence blesses all. 
And each verdant leaf, each blossom, 
By thy hand, Oh! fair Spring, brought, 
To grow above the withered, fallen, 
Will inspire us with the thought, 
That from its dust the soul arises, 
For a life surpassing far, 
This, as the glorious sun exceeds, 
The brightness of the dimmest star. 


Burr Oak, Wis. 
—_—_—¢--»—____- 


Dr. Anperson, of Rochester University, has written a letter to Dr. 
Wayland, of Franklin College, Indiana, in which he says: “In my 
judgment the distinctive college training of young men, from the age 
of sixteen to twenty-one, cannot be provided for in the best way in col- 
leges as large as Yale and Harvard. I think that no one organization 
can in the best manner care for, mould, shape and influence more than 
two hundred young men. The best part of education is secured by 
personal contact of the pupil with a few earnest, able and learned men.” 
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THE TOWN SYSTEM. 
LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF A TOWN BOARD. 


This town adopted the township system of school government at the 
annual town meeting in the spring of 1869, and I was personally in- 
formed by Superintendent Craia that it was the first town in the state 
to adopt it. The settlements of this town cover an area of four town- 
ships and parts of townships. At that time there were only six or- 
ganized districts, and at least one-half of the children between the 
ages of four and twenty were practically out of reach of the benefits 
of public schools. There were only five school houses in town, and 
two of them were shanties, not worthy of the name. There was little, 
or no interest manifested in the schools, and although heavy taxes 
were assessed, teachers almost invariably were compelled to wait for 
thgir pay, and in many cases sell the district order at an immense sac- 
rifice, in order to procure any pay for their services. In fact the con- 
dition of the schools generally, throughout the town, was deplorable. 

Being their town clerk, I received a circular containing the law, only 
afew days before town meeting, where it was read, explained and 
adopted without discussion, there being not one dissenting vote. A 
few weeks after, however, many in. town opposed the system, and I 
think enough to have returned to the old system had they had the 
power. A few days after I saw Mr. Crate and consulted with him as 
to what policy it was best to pursue, and ‘by his advice nothing was 
done except to organize, until October, when we commenced labor un- 
der the new system, since which time there have been nine new school 
houses built, eight of them frame houses, 20x30, 12 feet posts, well 
finished, warm, substantial and commodious; and good schools have 
been maintained in each and all of the sub-districts. We had the mis- 
fortune to lose one school house by fire last fall (one of the old ones) 
which will have to be replaced this summer. Ali of this has been 
done, I am happy to say, without any extra tax, most of the funds for 
building having been obtained from delinquent taxes due the districts 
from former years, and which were considered by them as of little or 
no value. X %* * * ** - * * * i 

Notwithstanding the opposition before mentioned, at present I hear 
of no complaint. The schools are prospering finely, and almost a uni- 
versal interest manifested throughout town. A liberal tax was voted 
at our last spring town meeting, being $100 to each organized sub- 
district, for apparatus, maps, charts, library, etc.; but through some 
irregularity in the proceedings of the county board, almost the whole 
tax remains on the tax roll uncollected. * ba 7 ” * 
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When an effort was made last fall to get the system changed back in 
this town, and a petition was circulated to calla special meeting for 
that purpose, the meeting was called, but without giving sufficient no- 
tice to constitute it a legal town meeting, therefore no vote was ta- 
ken; but as the citizens of the town were generally present, the matter 
was freely discussed, and upon an informal vote, by a division of the 
house, only two men voted for a change to the old system. * * * 
EaG ie Pornt, Chippewa Co. 

sheep eben’ 


MODERN EDUCATION. 


*“ People may say what they please,” bewailed a friend to us the 
other day, “ but children now-a-days don’t know as much as they used 
to. There is ten times the pains taken with them; the teachers work 
infinitely harder; the books are ever so much simplified, but the chil- 
dren don’t begin to know as much about them.” Very likely our 
friend was generalizing from too narrow a range of observation; nev- 
ertheless, it is a good thing to be checked once ina while, in our some- 
what vague assertions of the superiority of modern methods, modern 
enlightment, modern progress; that we may ask ourselves, what the 
special tendencies of the present are? and what is their actual result? 
What, for instance, is the precise difference between the educational 
methods of to-day and those of twenty-five years back? 

Of course, there are innumerable circumstances to complicate such 
an inquiry, but the main difference, we should say, is in this: Twenty- 
five years ago, the main reliance of the teacher in educating a child 
was to stimulate its will. Now it is to stimulate its inclination. 
Twenty-five years ago, the teacher’s business was to hear the lessons. 
The child’s business was to get them. The text-books were dry, diffi- 
cult, unattractive; the school rooms bare and unviting. Little help 
was to be obtained from apparatus, or illustrations. What was learned, 
must be learned by sheer force of application, by concentration of the 
mind upon the task, at an expense of prodigious effort. We look back 
upon all that now, and think, how dreary! what a drudgery! So it 
was. But there was some compensation, in the amount of will power 
called out; of capacity for steady concentration on things in themselves 
unattractive; of power to make a mental effort, because we must, or 
ought, instead of because we wanted to. Mrs. Horace Mann, in a lit- 
tle book on education, quotes a remark of some Boston teacher to the 
effect that the less a bey liked a study, the better it was for him to 
learn it. There is just a grain of truth in the saying she so reprobates. 
To learn to exert one’s mind at the call of duty instead of inclination, 
is about as useful a mental training as one is likely to get. 
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The tendency now is to make study attractive to children. He must 
be led, not driven. The path is made straight for him. The teacher 
must explain with all manner of illustrations and apparatus the diffi- 
cult points. The text-books vie with one another in their efforts to 
reduce things to their simplest terms. His difficulties are anticipated. 
Crooked places are made smooth. The labor which the child twenty- 
five years ago had to accomplish for himself is shifted off on the 
teacher, or the text-book. We try to allure children to knowledge. 
Instead of throwing them back on the barren processes of repetition 
and memory, we try to show them the relations of things, the prin- 
ciples out of which they spring. Instead of dull formulas and abstrac- 
tions, we want them to have facts. In a word, our aim is to interest 
them in what they have to learn. That is the watchword of our best 
modern instructors, of our most characteristically modern systems, and 
however far it is, in special cases, from being realized, it is the direc- 
tion in which we are working. What an immense gain it seems! 
We think we have at length found the key that unlocks the youthful mind. 

Yes. But what if, in this taking off the strain from the scholar’s 
faculties, we are making him more impatient of effort on his own part, 
more dependent on the assistance of others, less capable of concentra- 
tion on difficulties. Suppose we are thereby relaxing the tone of his 
nind, disinclining him to contend with obstacles, encouraging a pas- 
sive, recipient state of mind rather than an active, energetic one. 

The truth is that if it be dismal to drag children along the road to 
learning with no other object than to get certain lessons, and no other 
stimulus than that applied to their will—as was the olden method—it 
may also become very enervating to attempt to woo them along too 
softly, removing all the obstacles, and relying on the natural attrad- 
tions of the path, which is our modern idea. To accept hard work is 
as necessary for child as for man. It is fundamental to everything. 

The defect of the old method is plain. The mass of dull, incapable 
children is, no doubt, disgusted more heartily than ever with know- 
ledge, by demanding too much of them. The defect of the new method 
seems likely to be a lack of tenacity in mental fibre, a lack of persist- 
ence in mental effort, produced by requiring too little. The praise of 
the old method is that, by exacting too much, it produced in a few 
instances splendid results—called out the fullest capacities. The praise 
of the new method is, that it has made knowledge accessible, and even 
agreeable, to so many naturally indifferent to it. So at least it seems 
to our limited experience. It remains to find in education the method 
that will level up without leveling down; that will bring out the 
highest results from the few, and the best possible from the many.— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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HINTS TO A NEW TEACHER. 


1. Meet your school at the outset with a quiet and natural demeanor. 
Affect neither steruness nor affability. Feel and say in a few simple 
words, that you hope to do them good, and will try to do the best you 
can for them. 

2. If whispering or disorder occurs, pause at once, and do not pro- 
ceed until order is restored. The pause is generally sufficient for this. 

3. Remember that good discipline is the principal thing; without 
this there can be no successful teaching. 

4. Govern yourself. Do not fret or fly into passion; never stamp or 
scold; do not threaten or talk too much. Let a kindly interest in your 
pupils temper all your actions. 

5. Have the school-room kept tidy and comfortable ; wash off scrib- 
blings and ink spots, and hang up charts and maps to give the room an 
attractive appearance. 

6. Let the lessons be short but thoroughly mastered. Go over the 
same ground again jn review. 

7. Fester in your pupils a spirit of justice and generosity, kindness 
and forbearance, reverence for truth and duty. 

8. Make daily preparations for your work; the oldest and ablest 
teachers do this. You will thus be able to give clear explanations, and 
to infuse spirit into your instructions. 

9. Remember that every act is closely watched, and that example 
teaches more perfectly than precept. That teacher who is a gentleman 
or lady in dress and demeanor, whose language is simple, pure and 

e truthful, whose deportment is gentle, graceful and kind, will awaken a 
respect both in pupils and parents, that will make his or her task easy. 

10. Take an educational journal; you can not afford to do without 


its suggestions. i. 


POSTURE IN READING. 





To acquire a habit of always maintaining a graceful position of the 
body is not easy. The inclination is to some awkward and ungainly 
position rather than to one which is easy and at the same time presents 
the body in the best form. 

In reading, posture is most essential. _ It is impossible to read well 
standing sideways, with one shoulder much depressed below the other, 
with the head held on one side, with the chin resting upon the breast, 
or in the hundred other awkward postures which the lazy and inattent- 
ive school boy will assume. Not only are the lungs and the vocal 
organs hindered in their proper functions, but vision is also affected. 
A sideways view or an oblique one is always imperfect. Hence two 
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scholars should not be obliged to read from the same book. Many a 
teacher, who, with the best intentions, has taken half the books from 
the class for the use of visitors, has wondered at the blunders of the 
scholars, while the confusion occasioned by their mishaps has only 
made the matter worse. The pupil could not see straight when 
obliged to look sideways, nor speak in a clear tone when obliged to 
hold the book so as to accommodate another. 

Beginners suffer more in this respect than those who are more ad- 
vanced. We know little of the confusion which a sideways view of 
its letters produces in one just learning the alphabet. Yet how little 
is this regarded by the teacher who holds the book? An unnatural 
tone of voice and an indistinct utterance are both results of cramping 
the chest and the vocal organs. 

The posture should be erect but easy and not strained. While the 
appearance of “ falling to pieces ” is avoided, we should equally shun 
any position which is forced and unnatural. While an erect position 
is most easy, when by culture it has become habitual, it is also the one 
in which the organs of sight and of speech work most perfectly. 

While we have objected to a strained position, yet a moderate de- 
gree of effort is desirable. A person is best fitted for such an exercise 
as reading, when all the powers of the body as well as the mind are 
wide awake. Perfection in this art is worth striving for, and we have 
here pointed out one of the essentials for success.— 7° 8. G'old, in Conn. 
School Journal. 

Se 
COMPARATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 


DR. J. B. FEULING, STATE UNIVERSITY. 


We hope, every educator will agree that the pupil should not be 
kept in the dark as to the relationship between his mother tongue and 
the kindred languages, whether he studies any of the latter or not, or 
be allowed, erroneously, to regard the verbal likeness he cannot fail to 
notice, as simply the result of direct “derivation.” The experience 
of every teacher who has enlivened his instruction by examining with 
his pupils the growth and offshoots of an etymon, also knows that mere 
hap-hazard glances at the curiosities of language will be of doubtful 
good. But there are still many, who having studied a “little Latin 
and less Greek,” consider themselves entitled to ‘“‘ making etymol- 
ogies,” and become “ guilty of folly unaccountable,” by forgetting that 
etymology has its fixed laws, as any other science. The pupil should 
early possess a knowledge of the classifications of letters, and the laws 
that control their permutations. This will serve as a basis to such 
methodical teaching as may be brought to bear upon whatever language 


2—[Vot. I—No. 5.]} 
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he studies. It is often difficult for a student of English to decide 
whether a word bearing a likeness toa Latin word of the same sense 
has been borrowed from the Latin or whether it is simply a kindred word. 
The following “law” will often help him to decide correctly,—as he 
will see upon examing the two following sets of words; in table A the 
words are kindred, as the permutations (interchanges) will show; in 
table B the English words are derived from the French. 
GRIMM’S LAW OF INTERCHANGE OI MUTE CONSONANTS. 


Lautverschiebung. 


Le 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. ‘% 8. 
Sanskrit. k g ghh st d dh p (ph) bh(h) 
Greek. k g ch t d th p ph 
Latin. eq g h(g) t d {(d, b) p f(b) 
Gothic. h(g) k g th(d) t d f b 
German. hh k . 2 d z,ss_ th(td) f (v) b (p) 
English. h e,k(ch) g,y th t d f b 
A, 
ENGLISH. LATIN. GREEK. 
Halm. : Calamus Kalamos. 
Crow (hrook) Cornix and corvus Korax. 
Lair (lager) Lectus Lechos. 
Night Nox, noctis Nux, nuktos. 
Sack Saccus Sakkos. 
Crane Grus Geranos. 
Harvest(A.S. heaf-est) Carpo (I pluck) Karpos. 
Gall Fel—hel Chole. 
Garden Hortus Chortos. 
Tear (Gothic tags) Lacryma, dacryma Dakru. 
Seven Septem Hepta. 
Toe Digitus Daktylos. 
Tame Domo Damao. 
Eel Aquilla Enchelys. 
Thou Tu Su and Tu 
Hide Cutis Skeptos. 
Full Plenus Pleos. 
Yawn Hio Chaino. 
B. 
LATIN, FRENCH. ENGLISH, 
Ebur Ivoire Ivory. 
Rabies Rage Rage. 
Lepus Liévre Leveret. 
Nepos Neveu Nephew. 
Pauper Pauvre Poor. 
Brevis Bref Brief. 
Serviens Sergent Sergeant. 
Acutus Aigu Ague. 
Pacare Payer Pay. 
Quadratum Quarrié Square. 
Ratio Raison Reason. 





\ew 


bal 
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Note 1, that where Latin words have reached us through the French, 
the initial consonant is rarely altered, except that in the older words ¢ be- 
fore @ becomes ch, as in chair, chien, chef, cheval, from caro, canis, caput, 
caballus; 2, that the tendency of French is to sherten words by apocope, 
(the cutting off the last letter or syllable of a word) and contraction, 
as in fil, people, soeur, pore from filum, populus, soror, pater; 3, that 
many French words when adopted retained the Latin s which they have 
now lost, as prestre (old French) now written prétre, English priest. 
Moreover, the Latin words mostly referring to matters of church or 
religion, which have reached us through the Anglo-Saxon or better 
English, deviate for obvious reasons farther from the original Latin, 
than the same Latin words brought to us through the French at a later 
period. 

We take the following examples from Professor Hadley’s “ Brief 
History of the English Language,” prefixed to the latest edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary: 


LATIN. ANGLO-SAXON. ENGLISH. 
Diabolus Dedfol Devil. 
Presbyter Predst Priest. 
Clericus Cleric Clerk. 
Pondo Pund Pound, 
Monasterium Mynster Minister. 
Monasterium Monastére (Fr) Monastery. 
Moneta Mynet Mint. 
Moneta Mennaie (fr) Mouey, 

ro eee 


TEXT-BOOKS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
BY PROF, ALLEN, STATE UNIVERSITY, 


There are three objects to be aimed at in historical instruction: 
first, to give a clear and accurate outline of events, so that the pupil 
shall have a good knowledge of periods in history and of the relation 
of events to each other, whether as following one another or contem- 
porary; second, to present a distinct a vivid picture of the times, 
persons and events in questidn, so that the pupil shall seem to see 
them as a contemporary would; third, to point out the relation of 
cause and effect, so that he shall understand the relations of the aets, 
institutions and characters which he reads about. 

All of these are necessary, but in different degrees at different stages 
of education. A child wants nothing but the picture. His mind 
should be stored with anecdotes and descriptions—it matters little 
whether the pictures are combined into a connected whole, so each 
single picture is vivid and distinct. The man, on the other hand, 
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requires the philosophy, and concerns himself less with names and 
dates or with romance and adventure. Still, none of them can be 
entirely separated from each other. The child will naturally and 
involuntrily get some notion of the succession of events; the mature 
student will find his philosophy vague and unedifying if it is not built 
upon a precise framework of chronology, and illustrated by distinct 
impressions of men and society. 

The time for acquiring the groundwork of history in a course of 
school instruction, would appear to be, for most scholars, about the 
age of fourteen—at least for the history of one’s own country. The 
more stories the boy has read before this, familiarizing his mind with 
the great names and leading events cf history, the easier the task. 
And if this preliminary work had always been done, it might be 
enough, for school purposes, to confine the attention to the outline 
of events, so as to arrange and systematize the knowledge already 
acquired. Most pupils, however, have not done this; the problem, 
therefore, is to find the best method of giving the outline and the 
picture in combination. The third object, that of the philosophy of 
history, should come in only incidentally at this stage, that is, only so 
far as the succession of events explains their causes. 

Now it is clear that a well selected and arranged succession of 
pictures (word pictures, that is) will in itself be a chronology and con- 
tain an outline. For example, if I wanted to give a boy a good idea 
of the succession of events in modern Europe, beginning with the year 
1500, it seems to me I could not do better than to tell him about this 
series of great men: Luther, William the Silent, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Cromwell, Louis XIV., Peter the Great, Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon. I do not mean that an hour spent upon each of these 
names would be «sufficient instruction in modern history, but even 
this would be better than the confused array of names and dates con- 
tained in most of our school-beoks. What I mean is that I would 
make the basis of instruction to consist in the careful study of these 
men and a few others, joining these several pictures by just enough of 
a thread of connection to give unity to the whole. Writers and 
teachers of history ought to bear in mind that it is not the number of 
isolated facts that is.of importance, but the distinctness of’ the outline, 
the vividness of the picture and the individuality of the men. 

Of course the application of the rule would vary in reference to . 
different countries. The student ought to have a much more detailed 
knowledge of the history of his own country than of any other, and 
the American boy needs to know more about England for instance 
than about Spain. I will, therefore, consider at another time, the special 
qualities that are needed for a School History of the United States. 
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TIME’S STAIRWAY. 


BY JENNIE E, LITTLE. 


Sitting here by my window to-day, 
Looking back, through the mist of years, 
Thinking of childhood’s by-gone days, 
And the castle which fancy rears, 


I recall some thoughts I used to have; 
Among others so odd and queer, 

Was the way we reached the better land 
When our journey was over here. 


I used to think that a ladder tall 
Reached from the earth to the sky, 

And, in God’s good time, He’d let us climb 
That stair-case, so broad and high. 


And, now that time has drifted on, 
And my thoughts have a wider range, 
Still, in a measure, that fancy wild, 
I never yet wished to change. 


I think that the stair-case, so broad and tall, 
That the ladder, so high, is ‘“ Time,” 

That our duties, on earth, we have to do 
Are the rounds, we each have to climb. 


And on this grand old stair-case, 
Ne’er worn by mortal feet, 

Grasping their stern life-duties, 
Earth’s thronging myriads meet. 


But look! some quickly pass us, 
And, passing eager on, 

They only smile, and wave “ good-by,” 
Their earthly climbing dene. 


I, too, am climbing the stairway, 
But, looking up, I see 

Just at the top of the stair-case, 
That one has preceded me. 


And I know that our band is broken, 
That my brother’s climbing is o’er, 
And that he stands waiting to greet me 
When I gain Heaven’s shining shore. 
Evansvittg, April, 11871. 
abil aa 
Tur renowned savan, Thomas Huxley, now 46, was a poor boy; 
studied medicine at the Charing Hospital, London; and at 20, had no 
higher ambition than to be an army or naval surgeon. His first ap- 
proach to established reputation was only fifteen years ago. 
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ALLIGATION MEDIAL. 
C. W. BAMON, WAUWATOSA. 


I would like to ask, for informetion, through the JourNAL, in regard 
to a solution of tle question under this head by L. Campbell, in No. 3. 
If I understand the rule deduced from his analysis, it cannot be ap- 
plied to problems, except the price per pound of the required mixture 
be one less than the price per pound of one of the ingredicnts. For 
example: Question. How much sugar at 8, 10, 14 and 18 cents per 
pound must be taken to form a mixture worth 12 cents per pound? If 
one pound of each is taken, the sum of the prices of the ingredients 
will be more than the price of the mixture at 12 cents. How can this 
be solved by the given rule? Again: In the question? proposed in 
No. 3 of the JournaL, it is required to take a greater number of 
pounds than one, of the ingredient worth 8 cents per pound—can the 
number be ascertained by the deduction of L. Campbell? 


i niliips aae ccc 
ALLIGATION CONTINUED. 
BY L. CAMPBELL. 


If the value of a compound, formed by taking one of each ingredi- 
ent, be greater than the value of the same quantity of the required 
mixture, we must then take a greater amount of one ingredient whose 
value is less than the mean value of the mixture required. 

ExampLe—How much sugar at 8, 10, 14 and 18 cts. per pound, must 
be taken to form a mixture worth 12 cts. per pound? 

By taking one pound of each we have a mixture of 4 pounds, worth 
50 cts. This is greater than the value of the same number of pounds 
of the mixture required; for, 4 pounds at 12 cts. per pound are worth 
only 48 cts. Hence we must take a greater amount at 8 or 10 cts., 
since, increasing the quantity at 8 or 10 cts. diminishes the value per 
pound of the mixture (8 and 10 being each less than 12). To the 
number of pounds first taken we must add (50—48) +(12—8) =} bb. at 
8 cts. Or, (50—48)+(12-10)=1 tb. at 10 cts. Hence we have the 
answers: 1 tb. of each at 10, 14 and 18 cts., and 1+4=14 hb. at 8 cts. 
Or, 1 tb. of each at 8, 14 and 18 cts., and 1+1=2 bbs. at 10 ets. 

All questions similar to the above may be solved by Algebra as fol- 
lows: Take one pound of each at 10, 14 and 18 cts., and let w==the 
number of pounds to be taken at § cts.; then , #+3=number of pounds 
of mixture, and we have the equation, 8@+10+14+18==12(a+43), from 
which we readily find #==1}. 
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In like manner another solution can be given by placing #— number 
of pounds required at 10 cts., in which case we have the equation, 
10v+8+14+18=12(%+3), which gives z=2. Thirdly, a solution may 
be obtained by placing a=-number of pounds to be taken at 14 cts.; 
and fourthly, by placing «==the quantity required at 18 cts. 

To solve the question generally, suppose we have n ingredients 
whose values are represented by a, 6, c, d, dc, from which we wish to 
form a mixture whose mean value=7n. 

Assume s=ut+bt+e+d+, &e., and let «+1l=quantity of the first to 
be taken. 

Then a(@+1)+s—a=m(e+n). 


P P mna—s 
From this equation we find «=~ : 


a— im 





When a--m, the value of # becomes infinite. This shows that if we 
do not obtain the required mixture by taking one of each ingredient, 
it cannot be obtained by the addition of any finite quantity of an in- 
gredient whose value is just equal to the mean yalue of the mixture 
required. Hence in the above formula, which expresses the value of #, 
a must-be greater or less than 7. ; 


te 
TEXT AND CONTiVX 
BY S. S. ROCKWOOD. 


I have had occasion to remark in a pub.ic 


who teaches only what is in the text-book, ai 1 


he ean 


of knowledge outside of, and independent of it, upon sca 
draw at pleasure, is only enjoying half the privileges oi his profession 
> which seems to mea 


and is ignoring the same share of its duties,’ 
truth worth illustrating and simplifying in the columns of the Jour- 
Nat. The author fornishes the text, and the teacher must supply the 
context. In every good text-book there is hardly less between the lines 
than iz them, and the teacher should know and teach both. 

Let us take for example, the subject of ¢ames, in arithmetic. Au- 


thors vary, but here is the digest of a text of one; a definition of 





a 
tax, a poll tax, real egate, personal property, assessors—an illustrated 
example from which is deduced a rule for apportioning taxes, and 
examples. So much for the teat; now let us see what is the legiti- 
mate context. First; the different systems of taxation, one under the 
authority of the State and the other of the United States; one a di- 
rect tax and the other an excise, and then a sufficient discussion of the 
subdivisions of each to give the pupil a clear understanding of the 
character of both systems, in which discussion the common and tech- 
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nical meanings of tax and poll should be noticed. Second; an amplifi- 
cation of the definitions of real estate and personal property; “‘ houses, 
lands, &c.”—* money, stocks, cattle, ships, &c.”—what does c. refer 
to? Put it into the educational wine-press and force out of it such 
examples and illustrations as will reach the everyday needs and pur- 
poses of the class. Third; the different assessors and by what process 
they acquire that authority, over what districts it extends, who collect 
the taxes they assess and by what authority. 

It must be obvious what benefits are derived from such an enlarge- 
ment of the feat, from such a use of the context, and the whole subject 
of per centarge is peculiarly adapted to this kind of teaching. Ad 
uno omnes discras, for the entire field of instruction is open for the 
application of this idea or some modification of it that will readily 
suggest itself to a genuine teacher. 

per eee 

AimLess Epucation.—Here is a rich man’s son who has been edu- 
cated at great expense and pains, and has come out a gentleman. He 
has studied not with a view of fitting himself for any avocation in life, 
but with the view of being a gentleman. He reads not for the sake of 
knowing anything, but for the sake of being a gentleman. Soon his 
father breaks down; and he, when he is about twenty five years old, 
finds himself a poor man’s son, and dependent on his own exertions, 
and he says to himself: ‘“* What shall I do for a living?” He asks his 
feet, and his feet say, “ I do not know.” He asks his hands, and they 
say, ‘I do not know.” He asks his head, and it says, “ I never learnt 
> There is but one man who can 
befriend this poor wretch, and that is the sexton. Could anything be 
more pitiable than such histories? And yet they are happening daily. 


anything about how to get a living.’ 


oa Saline 

Hints to Scnoot Tracurrs.—Be thoroughly master of yourself. 
Never attempt any system of teaching, with which you are not familiar 
yourself, and are sure of its adaptation to the school you have in 
charge. Have aclear and well defined idea of what you want your 
school to be. 

Have as few fixed rules for government of your school, as are abso- 
lutely essential for good order, and be sure they are fully observed. 

Be firm in your discipline, but never tyrannical. Never attempt to 
ferret out any mischief unless you are sure of success. Better let a 
wrong action go unpunished, than fail to detect the offender. 

Principals should not consider themselves infallible, but heed such 
suggestions from assistants as, if followed, will promote the interests 
of the school. Assistants should be encouraged by giving them credit 
for all they deserve. 
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TO PARENTS AND THOSE INTERESTED IN COMMON 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

I desire to address you upon several important points connected with 
the cause of education, and more especially with school discipline and 
the necessary requisites for the successful conduct of a district school. 
The one great obstacle in the path of a school teacher, and which is a 
serious hinderance to the successful advancement of the scholar, is the 
much to be regretted fact that parents too generally neglect visiting 
the school; and the teacher, to whom they have confided the care of 
their children, is left to consult his own judgment as to the mode of 
mental and moral discipline; whereas, ‘could the parent pay a brief 
visit to the school several times during the term, he could assist the 
teacher very much in prescribing the mode and manner of mental dis- 
cipline and moral culture; for certainly no teacher can so well under- 
stand the peculiarities or characteristics of the child as the parent who 
has been with that scholar from infancy. If a farmer should lease a 
piece of land with the understanding that he should have a share of 
the crop that was raised, he would be very likely to select an individ- 
ual who would do his work in a proper manner; and, not only this, he 
would visit the tenant from time to time to ascertain if he were doing 
the work according to contract. If he found him sowing thistles 
where he agreed to sow wheat, he would at once discharge him; or, 
should the tcuant imsist upon sowing seed of various kinds with the 
good grain, fault would at once be found with the laborer or damages 
claimed for such an exhibition of stupidity or ignorance. Now, I am 
satisfied that there are many farmers who are very particular about 
everything pertaining to the advancement of their material wealth, 
who, perhaps, will rarely or never enter a schoolroom to look after the 
interests of their children. How do they know but weeds and thistles 
are being sown instead of the better grain? All is left to the teacher, 
and parents do not seem to know whether the teacher is experienced 
or whether he possesses the mental and moral capacity for imbuing the 
young mind with correct principles and correct educational ideas. 
Parents! visit the school. Encourage both teacher and scholar by 
making frequent visits, that you may thus aid the teacher with your 
suggestions, and give new zeal and vigor to your child, who will thus 
feel encouraged to press on in the good work of securing a good edu- 
cation, which is so essential in developing true manhood and true 
womanhood. 

Another great hinderance to the successful advancement of the scholar 
is the repeated absence from the schoolroom. Nothing is more annoy- 
ing to an ambitious and energetic teacher than to find his scholars kept 
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at home from time to time. The laborer who should leave his employ- 
er’s field or shop whenever it suited his convenience, would very soon 
be discharged; and the school teacher who should conduct a school in 
his own way, teaching three days in the week and then absenting him- 
self for two or three days, would soon find an end to his usefulness asa 
teacher. The teacher is similarly annoyed by the absence of his pupils. 
It breaks the chain of study, encroaches upon the discipline of the 
schoolroom, and retards the progress of the scholar; therefore, parents 
should insist upon punctuality in attendance, and in no case, except it 
be sickness or death, permit their children to remain at home during 
school hours. 

May you visit us often. May your children be reared in virtue, and 
with minds enlarged by wholesome discipline, go forth into the world 
as good citizens prepared to do their whole duty. May peace, plenty 
and happiness crown your efforts in the right, and life prove a blessing 
to both parent and scholar.—Madison J. Burk, in Jackson Co. Banner. 
Sircealallile as atic 
TIMELY THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


“The theory of popular education, as an essential element of free 


government, is by general consent admitted. The chief points of virtue 
and importance, in any practical discussion of the subject pertain to 
the kind of education required, the best methods for its attainment 
and some of the hindrances that lie in the way of that attainment.” 

“The real difficulty is to inspire the people with a practical pur- 
pose of promoting the cause of such education. The real question at 
issue is not, ought the present generation to be educated? but shall it 
be educated? not shall the next generation be educated? but shall 
this? not shall the true idea of popular education be gradually worked 
into the American thought and purpose? but shall it at once be 
accepted and reduced to practice? 

“There are serious kinderances and difficulties that lie in the way of 
its practical adoption. Shall these hinderances and difficulties be 
properly recognized and canvassed, and the necessary means adopted 
to remove or overcome them? These are the questions now in order 
before the American people.”—Senator Wilson. 

The Superintendent of Public Schools in Cincinnati says: “ Unless 
the people can be educated into a spirit that will induce them to make 
some sacrifices to keep their children in the public schools, compulsory 
education in some form least objectionable to the spirit of our free insti- 
tutions must be resorted to. The highest good of the State demands 
that every one of its citizens should be trained to discharge aright the 
duties and responsibilities of his citizenship. To deny the right of the 
State to enforce this demand, is to deny the right to educate at all.” 
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LAWS AFFECTING TEACHERS. 

Chapter XIV of the General Laws of the last session, which requires that from and after 
September 1, instruction shall be given in the public schools in the constitution of the 
United States and that of this State, and that teachers shall be examined therein, was pub- 
lished in the March number; also the law (Chapter XVIII) providing for Normal Institutes. 
In addition to these, some others affecting the rights or duties of teachers, or otherwise in- 
teresting them, are given below. 

Cuapter CT. 
AN ACT to amend sections 43 and 102 of chapter 155 of the General Laws of 1868, 
entitled “an act to codify the laws of this State relating to common schools.” 
The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate ad Assembly, do enact as 
follows s : 

Secrion 1. Section 43 of chapter 155 of the general laws of 1863 is hereby amended, 
by adding to the first clause of said section the foliowi ing words: “And it shall be the duty 
of the district clerk ‘to classify those children who from defect of vision or of hearing or 
of intellect, (under the heads of blind, deaf and dumb and idiotic), are incapacitated for 
instruction in the common schools, and report the same to the State Superintendent, who 
shall publish the same in his annual report.” 

Section 2. Section 102 of chapter 155 of the general laws of 1863 is hereby amended 
by inserting after the word “geography,” in the ‘fourth line, the words, “and constitution 
of the United States and the State of Wisconsin.” 

Section 8. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 

Cuaprer CLXIV. 
AN ACT to supply school officers with the “ Journal of Education. 
The people of the State of Wiscon.in, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

section 1. Each school district clerk is hereby authorized to subscribe annually for one 
copy of the “ Wisconsin Journal of Educution,” the subscription price and postage to be 
paid by the district, and to be included in any of the taxes levied by the district at an 
annual or special meeting, as may be convenient. Each town clerk, or if the town shall 
have adopted the town system of school government, then the secretary of the town board 
of directors, is authorized to subscribe for one copy, the expense of which and postage shall 
be paid by the town, and included in the town taxes for school purposes. 

Section 2. This act shall take efiect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 


” 


Cnarrer CLXVUI. 
AN ACT to regulate the estimation of time in the settlement of school district boards 
with teachers, 
The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Hereafter in all settlements for wages between teachers and school boards 
or other employers of teachers in the public schools, on all contracts that may be entered 
into subsequent. to the passage of this act, twenty-two days shail be understood as constitu- 
ting a school month, unless it be otheryvise specified in the contract: provided, that in all 
such settlements, on the basis of twenty-two days to a month, all legal holidays occurring on 
regular school days shall be counted and included, although no school be taught: “and 
provided, Jurther, that teaching on Saturdays shall not be counted or included. 

Secrion 2. In the apportionment of school moneys in the year 1871, and annually there- 
after, one hundred and ten days shall be understood to constitute the five months required 
by section fifty-nine of the general school law for all cities, towns and school districts in 
which the schools have been taught on the basis of twenty-two days for a month, as pro- 
vided in the first section of this act. 

Section 8. Hereafter, in the preparation of blanks for school reports, the State Superin- 
tendent shall make such ‘changes as are rendered necessary by the provisions of this act. 

Secrion 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. [Published April 1.] 
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Cuaprer CLXIX. 


AN ACT to amend chapter 155 of the general laws of 1863, entitled an act to codify the 
laws of this state, relating to common schools. 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Section forty-two of said chapter 155 is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows: “Section 42. The clerk shall contract with and hire duly qualified teachers for 
and in the name the district, which contract shall be in writing, and shall have the con- 
sent of the director or treasurer, or both, endorsed thereon, and shall specify the wages per 
week, month or year, as agreed upon by the parties, and said contract so completed, shall 
be filed in the office of the district clerk, with a copy of the certificate of the teacher so 
employed attached thereto, and a copy of such contract shall be furnished by the clerk to 
the teacher,” ete. ; 

Section 2. Sub-section second of section 43 of said chapter 155 is hereby amended by 
adding thereto the following words: ~‘ Also the number of children attending school during 
any part of the year, between the ages of four and seven, seven and fifteen, and fifteen and 
twenty respectively; and to this end he shall require and instruct teachers to enter the ages 
of all children attending school in the register; he shall also ascertain and report the whole 
number of children between the several ages named residing in the district on the last day 
of August previous to making such report.” 

# % * # % * 

Sxcrion 7. Section 103 of said chapter 155 shall be amended so as to read as follows: 
“Section 103. Every applicant for a certificate of the second grade, shall be examined in 
all the branches required for a certificate of the third grade, and in addition thereto, in 
grammatical analysis, physiology, physical geography and elementary algebra, and if found 
qualified, shall entitle the holder to teach in any town in the county in which he is examined, 
and which shall be in force one year fromthe date thereof.” 

All the laws of the last session affecting schools have been printed in pamphlet form, for 


distribution to school officers. Any teacher will be furnished with a copy on application. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Q. When a school house has been lawfully condemned, and the dis- 
trict refuses or neglects to build another, what is the remedy? 

A. The district board are liable to a penalty (section 19, sub-sec- 
tion sixth), if they do not raise means for a school, in case the district 
neglects it. But as it would not be of much use to raise a tax fora 
school without a school house, the most direct way of reaching the 
neglect is for the supervisors to give notice that they propose to dis- 
organize the district by attaching it to other districts; which it would 
be proper for them to do, in case any district becomes so feeble or 
negligent as to maintain no school house and school. If assurance is 
given that a school house will be built, tn a reasonable time, the super- 
visors can of course forego the purpose of extinguishing the district. 

Q. When the formation of a new town divides the territory of a 
district, does it make two districts of it? 

A. It simply makes it a joint-district, under two boards of supervi- 
sors instead of one. 

Q. When a village is organized in a town, what is the effect upon 
districts lying wholly or partly in the village? 
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A. This depends upon the charter granted to the village. Unless 
the charter confers some powers upon the village in regard to school 
matters, the schools remain just as they were, under their former school 
boards, and the districts are unaltered. 

Q. When a district board adopts a list of text-books, but fails to 
file a list of the books with the district clerk, and to post it up in the 
school house, is the act null and void for want of said filing and 
posting? ‘ 

A. It cannot be so regarded. The filing and posting up is for 
record and information. For the board to try to take advantage of 
their own neglect of these requirements, would be a way of doing 
a thing and still not doing it, that is not to be commended, and would 
be an evasion of the law. 


POWERS OF A DISTRICT BOARD. 


Q. Can a district board enforce fines on the pupils for breaking rules, 
injuring property, etc.? 

A. The law confers no such power ona board. They can make rules, 
under section 25, and expel pupils for persistent disobedience. Further 
than this they cannot go. Damages can be collected for injury to 
property, but not in the form of a fine imposed by the board. 

Q. Is it lawful to let out the “ job ” of teaching a school to the low- 
est bidder, the person taking the job finding and paying his own assist- 
ants, if any are needed? 

A. It will not do to consider everything lawful which the laws do 
not explicitly forbid. The school law evidently contemplates an ordi- 
nary contract with each teacher employed, and not the setting the 
school up at auction. 








THERE is infinitely more philosophy used in physical than in mental 
instruction. No one would ever think of training a child physically 
otherwise than by drawing out his strength. The mind is no more, no 
less, than a higher part of physical life, blessed be Gop with immor- 
tality. Why should the method of its culture vary essentially? To 
think for a child, and give him the result, will not form and strengthen 
his mind. To attempt to burden it with facts will only lacerate, and 
in the end stiffen, the structure.— National S. 8. Teacher. 


sintsiiatllipeaecieceae 

Dinter, the Prussian school-councillor, once said: “ I promised that 
I would look upon every Prussian peasant as a being who could com- 
plain of me before God, if I did not provide for him the best education, 
as a man and as a Christian, which it was possible for me to provide.” 





oy 
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Sdiforial Qiliscellany. 


A HIGHER GRADE OF NORMAL SCHOOL NEEDED. 

Our Normal Schools are doing a good work, which may be described roughly as follows: 
First, they supply a drill and stimulus, and give some idea of good methods to a large num- 
ber of pupils who attend for a brief period, without being able to go through even the shorter 
course of study. Second, they retain and instruct, for a longer period, a smaller class, 
many of whom finish the lower course. Third, they graduate a few who finish the whole 
course. By degrees the first class will diminish and the second and third grow larger, and 
in the course of time, perhaps, the majority who enter the schools will go as far as they are 
prepared to carry them. This day, however, is distant; and when it comes, the work done 
by the existing grade of Normal Schools will still be inadequate to educational wants. If 
professional training is needed for those who are to fill subordinate places in our schools, 
not less so for the higher ones; and for this there is at present no adequate provision, 

The work done by existing Normal Schools is mostly academical, The pupils must be 
educated as scholars while being trained as teachers, and-the former part of the work ab- 
sorbs, necessarily, the larger share of the time and labor expended on them. 

What is next needed, then, besides the series of schools in operation and in contempla- 
tion, is one of a higher grade, which should be a department of the University. Here 
should be taught the science of education, in its truest and broadest sense; a work, so far 
as we know, not as yet attempted. Both the University and Normal funds should contrib- 
ute in establishing and sustaining this department. For this and other reasons, one board 
should take the place of the two existing ones, when the proper time comes. 

At present nothing more need be done than to create the chair of didactics, and then 
find—no easy task—the man to fill it. Ultimately this department should have a corps of 
professors like a department of law or medicine. Is it less a task to know and care for the 
mind, than it is to comprehend and cure the body, or to investigate the “rights of persons and 


things?” 5 ae 


PERSONAL. 

Rockwoop.—Through an error of the types the name of our friend, Prof. S. S. Rock- 
wood, of Milton College, was mis-spelled in our last number. We beg the Professor’s par- 
don. A friend who heard his lecture upon “ Literary Culture not in Text Books,” before 
the Teachers Association, at Oconomowoc, pronounced it a very superior production, deliv- 
ered in fine style and with marked effect. 

Burton.—The Walworth County Independent says: ‘We made a flying visit to Gene- 
va just before the close of Mr. Burton’s school, and were highly pleased with the exercises, 
both the evening entertainment and the examinations, which were conducted by Mr. Burton 
and Mrs. McIntyre, his able assistant. Mr. Burton is, we think, the right man in the right 
place, a natural teacher, and in every sense ‘a man with his heart in his hand.’ He has 
promised to devote the best years of his life to teaching; but we predict that ere long he 
will need ‘a bigger pond to swim in.’” 

“The people of Geneva are fortanate in securing the services of Mr. Burton and his 
excellent corps of assistants. In short, they have a ‘model school,’ and should en- 
courage by their presence these periodical examinations and general exercises.” 

We shall publish in our next number a part of Mr. Burton’s excellent essay on 
“Revolution,” recently read before the Walworth County Teachers Association, at 


Elkhorn. 
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WOMEN IN EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS. 

The Delavan Republican gives below a brief synopsis of a very interesting discussion on 
the propriety and importance of women voting at school meetings and holding positions on 
school boards, at the Union Teachers’ meeting, held at Elkhorn, March 18th. 

The bill introduced in the last Legislature, empowering women so to vote and hold office, 
did not become a law. It received, however, aheavy vote. We hope the Legislature next year 
will do itself the honor, and women and our educational interests the justice, to enact such a law. 

As will be seen in another place, Governor Fairchild has appointed Mrs. William P. Lynde, 
of Milwaukee, one of the members of the State Board of Charities. The Governor has 
made no more creditable appointment than this. It is not only a recognition of the eminent 
qualities of Mrs. Lynde, but an acknowledgment of the claims of woman to fill this and 
kindred positions. This State Board of Charities has the general oversight of institutions 
containing men and women, boys and girls. It is woman’s right and duty to share with 
men the labor and responsibility of looking after their welfare. We wish the Governor had 
appointed two women instead of one. He doubtless would have done so had the board been 
composed of a larger number. He can comfort himself, however, with the thought expressed 
by the learned Dr. Clarke, who was as full of common sense as he was of learning, and 
who knew whereof he spoke, “that in all good enterprises one woman is equal to seven 
men.”’ Adopting the Doctor’s arithmetic, without any disrespect to the distinguished male 
members of the board, we must consider Mrs. Lynde in the majority. 

We subjoin the Republican’s synopsis: 4 

The discussion on the expediency of women voting at school meetings and holding posi- 
tions on school boards was the most important discussion of the day, and was entered into 
with considerable spirit by Messrs Burton, Mayhew, West, Hand, Superintendent Montague 
and General Fallows. The chief points adduced in favor of the proposition were that ac- 
cording to the American idea, virtue and ability ought to be recognized wherever found; 
women have the greater interest in the education of their children, and are better qualified 
to do them justice; it is not rough business, but the very finest. Mr. Montague saw many 
things in schools that he was sure would be righted if there was but one lady on the board, 
and noted the improvement in cleanliness, morals, ete., of our schools sure to follow when 
women shall be endowed with authority in the management of schools. Mr. Fallows agreed 
with the County Superintendent, and said he had watched how things were shaping in for- 
eign countries in reference to educational matters, and when he saw women in England 
chosen to responsible positions over the most eminent scholars of that kingdom, if not of 
the world, thought it was time for young and vigorous America to awake to its best interests 
in this matter, and not be behind the slow moving monarchies of Europe. The opposition 
held that to allow women to vote in school meetings would be the introduction to universal 
female suffrage; that there is a radical diffvrence in the male and female; women did not 
desire it; it would lay increased burdens on her shoulders, and she had too many already ; 
that the more women mix in public affairs the more men lose their natural respect and 
regard for her personal influence. The meeting by vote decided almost unanimously in the 
aftirmative. 


We copy the following from a lately published sermon of a Milwaukee divine, and com- 
mend it to the thoughtful consideration of all teachers, for it contains the quint-essence of 
the highest art in teaching: 


“Mau is nothing but a question. Put in the language of punctuation, he is nothing but 
an interrogation point, while all else beside him, is corresponding answer. * * * 
Itis a great tcing to know how to ask questions. Half the progress of all pupilage is by 
the skill of questioning, and the best teachers are always those who do not give the answers 
before they are asked for, but they who give the pupil a questioning impulse, waking up 
his mind. Then he is on the scent of the game, and he will surely have it. The teacher 
who gives the answer without putting the pupil on the stretch of inquisitive endeavor, dam- 
ages him. Now, the business of the preacher, as well as the teacher in the school, is to 
provoke inquiry; to set the whole nature in a searching mood, directing it in proper chan- 
nels. A great many times an answer will be on the laggard lip of the question, as an 
answer to a prayer comes sometimes before the prayer is finished. The teacher of any kind 
who will put men upon a search for truth themselves, leads to eternal life, The teacher who 
attempts to answer questions before they are asked, becomes the grave-digger of man.” 
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. 
THE INSTITUTES. 

Dear JourNAL:—Being somewhat acquainted with Mr. Granam, normal agent—having 
eaten with him, slept with him, and knowing something of his temper—I applied to him to 
allow me to accompany him in his “grand rounds” of spring institute work, so that if called 
to other fields of labor I might ‘be posted. I have received his assent provided I will say 
nothing special of him personally. I propose to give your readers, in an easy style, sketches 
of such work as may strike my fancy, you of course reserving the right to decide upon 
their merits. As the physician was called to decide whether strychnine, administered to 
dogs, would affect sausages—the inquirer asserting that if the strychnine affected the “ hu- 
man, after eating them, why then he went in agin sassengers ’—so if not all correct, use 
scissors, or consign the whole valuable document to that appropriate place for such miscel- 
lany—your waste basket. 

TREMPEALEAU COUNTY. 

February 28.—The ball opened right lively at Galesville—headed by our worthy friend, 
Amos Whiting; seconded by Prof. Gilliland and his worthy assistant, Miss English, and 
backed up with some sixty go-ahaed teachers. A slight winter occurred during the session, 
which dampened our feet somewhat, but not a whit of the ardor of the Institute. Four 
days went by like the whir of a comet—leaving us only sure that we wished it were four 
weeks. The evening discussions were pointed and practical. Thursday evening General 
Fallows was on the ground with one of his free and easy lectures, making us all feel at 
home with him. This point is the General’s old home, where he taught, loved and won. 
No wonder then, that he was in his best vein, and we went away feeling “ we was so glad 
we was here to-night.” The people of Galesville all have our best remembrances, espe- 
cially Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, who have an individual whole of our personal thanks. 


PORTAGE COUNTY. 


Amuerst, March 14.—By rail to Appleton, and by stage via Waupaca to Amherst— 
traveling awful—company fine—driver accommodating—night long—rainstorm exceedingly 
moist. 

Notwithstanding the weather Superintendent Felch had some seventy teachers answering 
to “roll-call,” and among others those earnest, faithful ones from Stevens Point and Plover, 
who are neither sugar nor salt, as they arrived literally drenched. These teachers enter 
upon their duties with alacrity and zeal, owing in a great measure to the untiring labors of 
John Megran, Jr., deceased, former Superintendent, as well as to the earnestness of Super- 
intendent Felch. Miss Agnew, a teacher from the Point, had here an enlarged experience, 
which was neither agreeable nor profitable, viz: the mumps, and had to return home. We 
staid a week with this class, sadly bidding them adieu on Saturday afternoon, only wishing 
it possible to carry such zeal with us. The Normal class here are to continue their labors 
for four weeks, under Professor Hascall and Superintendent Felch. 

WAUSHARA COUNTY. 

AURORAVILLE, March 21.—From Amherst via Waupaca to Auroraville by stage, alias an 
old lumber wagon, without cover. But with what other discomforts we had, there was one 
consolation: that the miles were given full measure, not one jot or tittle abated, The last 
three miles required fully one and one-half hours, which, with three on a seat, gave us un- 
looked for comfort and pleasure. However, we had a good Buckeye friend, who regaled us 
with his rich experiences and accurate accounts of his travels in the west. Seventeen 
times had he visited Illinois; had measured the site of the new state house at Springfield, 
on a Sunday, making it nearly square—dimensions 321 good length paces—costing several 
hundred millions of dollars, A smile of incredulity passing over our phiz, he agreed to 
“take off 100 paces, and not another oné.” We only mention this as one of a large class 
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of persons who, though not intentionally telling falsehoods, are yet essentially false or inac- 
curate in all their statements. Our Springfield friends will hardly thank our Buckeye 
brother for such exaggerations, especially now, during the Peoria excitement. 

At Auroraville we found Superintendent Chipman hard at work with a Normal class of 
seventy-five, assembled for seven weeks. Here was no idle frittering away of time, but a 
determined effort to prepare for the responsibilities of the teacher’s work, on the part of 
both Superintendent and class. On Tuesday evening Superintendent Fallows addressed a 
large and intelligent audience, on the subject of education. The approval of the audience 
was demonstrated by frequent applause. 

The next morning we tucked up the General for a thirty-mile ride over our “love” of a 
road to Amherst, where he is to lecture on Wednesday. He is also booked for Stevens 
Point, Thursday. Success to him in his arduous labors. By the way, the next time we go 
to Amherst it will be by rail, from Menasha. The railway is located, and work begun. 

Superintendent Chipman kindly brought us on our way to Berlin. Long may he be 
spared to Waushara teachers. Paid a flying visit to Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, the efficient 
teachers of the Berlin High School. Were sorry not to have an opportunity of hearing the 
“Normal Class” of Mrs. Holmes. Would not our “ Board” do well to visit Berlin, and see 
work done there, before filling all the posts at Oshkosh? ‘ 

FOND DU LAC COUNTY. 

Fonp pu Lac, March 28.—Found here the monster gathering of the State—250 teachers 
in council—assembled at the call of Superintendent Lyon. It would be well, dear Journat, 
for Mr. Lycn to furnish you his patent for getting out his teachers. I advise other superin- 
tendents to procure it if possible. He is so inipassive—seeming to be oblivious of surround- 
ings—yet being so completely master of the situation, and having his teachers so thoroughly 
at command, that some have thought that he did nothing. 

At this Institute no point could be raised that was not full of interest and profit. Ques- 
tions of Theory and Practice and the Philosophy of Teaching occupied a large share of time. 
Tuesday evening, General Fallows addressed not less than 500 people, in Opera Hall. He 
rose to the full appreciation of his sublime theme—“ American Education”—viewing it in 
all its bearingx, and entrancing his audience with his powerful logic, relieving his address 
from dullness by lively illustrations. His visit to Fond du Lae will long be remembered 
with pleasure. 

Wednesday and Thursday evenings were devoted to discussions, before crowded houses. 
Wednesday evening, “ Compulsory Attendance ;” Thursday evening, “ Universal Suffrage.” 
These debates were conducted by members of the Institute, and were replete with good 
sense, sound logic and true eloquence. Especially may we refer to Mr. McKenna’s address 
and argument of the first evening, which was very fine indced. Messrs. Bowe and Moran 
made fine points in favor of Compulsory Attendance, in that had they been compelled to 
attend school, they would have-been able to argue the affirmative of the question; as it was, 
they were not. If non-compulsion makes such thinkers as Bowe and Moran, we may well 
afford to “let well enough alone.” 

Next week Mr. Lyon holds an Institute at Ripon, where he has provided “ Holmes” for 
all who attend, a provision he unfortunately failed to make at Fond du Lac. Altogether, Mr, 
Lyon’s Institute at Fond du Lac was a complete success. 

* ADAMS COUNTY. 


Frienpsuip, April 4.—After untold experiences of sunshine and sand, we arrived at the 
large and beautiful city of Friendship, in which is a court house, two stores and sundry 
other edifices, both commodious and elegant, not forgetting the American Hotel, where we 
received food and lodging, with extras included. The Institute opened with about fifty 
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members. Woman here had her rights, the schoolma’ms embracing the entire number, 
with one exception. This undoubtedly rendered the Institute most decidly practical and 
thoroughly useful. 

General Fallows was here Thursday evening. Subject, “Qualifications of the Teacher.” 
It is fortunate that the General is widely known as a strict temperance man, as no one can 
listen to his lectures without imbibing to a large degree the spirit which he carries. 

Superintend nt Freeman is a thorough practical educator, of sound mind and body, and 
has done a good work for Adams county. Miss Torrey, one of his “top shelf” teachers, 
has rendered valuable service. Also I find traces of Major Chency’s valuable “ Constitu- 
tion.” I trust the good people of Adams county will look to their interest sufficiently, and 
see that Mr. Freeman is retained as Superintendent. He is just the man for the place. He 
has vertebree—an important requisite for a county superintendent, and one which, unfortu- 
nately, some lack. 

Dr. Harrison gave a brilliant entertainment, consisting of vocal and instrumental music. 
Little Russel Harrison astonished us all by his performance on the violin and bugle. The 
singing was delightful. All were pleased. 

Superintendent Freeman stole the march on Father Huntington, in securing some eighteen 
subscribers, with cash in hand. More anon. * 


Town System.—We were informed, just on the eve of printing the last pages of the April 
number, that the bill making the town system obligatory for two years, if adopted, and au- 
thorizing a compensation of the secretary of the board, had been agreed to; but it seems 
the bill was not reached for final action, in the senate. 


Tue Query Box is omitted this month, -but will be resumed and opened next month. In 
the mean time we would suggest that it is not full of either questions or answers. 
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WISCONSIN. 
Dopgr County.—Beaver Dam is to have a new High School building. The contract has 
been awarded for $6,937. Prof. N. G. Harvey, one of the most devoted and successful 
teachers in the State or country, is the principal. 


Grant County.—The Grant County Herald says: “The winter term of the Lancaster 
public schools closed on Friday last, after a session of twelve weeks. This term just closed 
has been the most largely attended and in many respects the most successful since the 
organization of the graded school by Prof. MeGregor.” 

Platteville.—A correspondent of the Grant County Herald speaks in high terms of the 
examinations and literary exercises at the close of the Winter term of the Normal School. 
The writer while characterizing the exercises as uniformly good, makes this appropriate sug- 
gestion, which we commend to advanced pupils everywhere: 


“T hope another time to record fewer recitations and declamations and more orations. 
The student who recites his own, or her own, composition, derives twice the benefit from the 
exercise that one receives from a mere repetition of another’s production. Nor is the benefit 
derived from such exercises as these fully appreciated. I have heard many graduates tes- 
tify that the drill received in preparation for such exercises, and that of their literary socie- 
ties is of more value in life’s work than the labor performed in and for the class room.” 
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Green Lake County.—Mrs. Holmes’ Normal Class is unusually large this term. Here 
are about twenty young ladies, being fitted specially for work in the school room, by daily 
discussion, by study, by observation, and by the practical application of the theories imbibed, 
in teaching classes from the primary and intermediate departments.- Most of this class will 
be candidates for teachers the coming summer, and we would say to district officers: Here 
are some bright and promising young ladies, whose success is almost certain. You are 
pretty sure of a good teacher if you secure one of them. And we are not alone in this 
opinion. We asked Superintendent Shaw, of Winnebago county, the other day, what he 
thought of the normal work done in Berlin, and he replied that he regarded it highly. He 
said some of the best teachers in his county had been. trained here.—Berlin Courant. 


Rev. W. G. M. Stone has been elected City Superintendent of Schools in Berlin. 


Fonp pu Lac County.—Riron.—The First Ward School opened again on Monday, the 
20th. Prof. G. W. Francis has resumed the principalship, to the delight of both scholars 
and patrons. Misses Lathrop and Simpson remain in charge of the intermediate and pri- 
mary departments. The Second Ward School, Prof. O’Connor, principal, will have a long 
vacation, as the school building is to undergo extensive repairs, by the addition of a wing 
and a general overhauling in its interior arrangements. The materials are mostly on the 
ground, and the workmen are already engaged in the preparation of the inside work. The 
contemplated improvements will add greatly to the security and convenience of the building, 
but a new building altogether would be better in the long run.—Fond du Lae Common- 
wealth. 


Kenosua.—The Kenosha Telegraph, of April 13th, says: The winter term of the public 
schools of this city was brought to a close last week. The examination in the High School 
was commenced Tuesday A. M. and was continued through Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday A. M. Friday P. M. was occupied principally with Rhetorical exercises. We 
were present a part of the afternoon and were much pleased with the general appearance of 
the school and with the Rhetorical exercises. On the present occasion the young ladies did 
not confine themselves to the reading of compositions. They engaged in declamations also, 
and their efforts were creditable to themselves and to the school. After the Rhetorical exer- 
cises and the closing remarks of the principal, Mr. Durkee, brief vemarks were made by 
Superintendent Jilsun and Rev. Mr. Simmons. The school was then dismissed. The High 
School has been fuller this term than any previous term since Mr. Durkee has been the 

‘ principal, and the pupils have made better progress. Altogether, the High School is enti- 
tled to a favorable report. And we are informed that the schools have all been full and 
that they have made commendable progress. The summer term is to commence on Mon- 
day, the 24th inst. 

The Institutes and Examinations came off last week according to the notice previously 
given. We have reason to think that much good will result from the institute work. The 
Superintendent was assisted by Messrs. V. V. Barnes, J. P. Briggs, T. V. Maguire and W. 
G. Spence. But one lecture was obtained, that delivered by Prot. H. O. Durkee of Kenosha 
High School, at the Union Church in Pleasant Prairie, Friday evening, April 7th. The ex- 
aminations were a little more searching than those usually held in the spring. There were 
twenty-five full certificates, and three limited certificates granted, and two or three compli- 
mentary certificates to those whose standing was high but who were too young to teach. 
The whole number of applicants was fifty-three. 


LaFayerre.—Mr. F. C. Atwell, for several years principal of the graded school at 
Stevens Point, in this State, will take charge as principal of the Darlington public school. 
He comes highly recommended, and we confidently predict that under his management the 
school will be all that its friends can desire, Having made teaching a profession for many 
years, he brings to his aid not only ripe scholarship and sound common sense, but also a 
large experience in the best methods of teaching and managing schools of like character 
with ours. We trust that his success will be such that he will remain for many years at 
the helm of our educational interests.—Darlington Republican. 


Paton Grove Acapemy.—The spring term commenced April 6, under the management 
of Mr. and Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Clarke having resigned. Mr..Clarke has been for five years 
connected with the institution, and his efficient efforts to make it a first-class school have 
merited the success that has been attained. The examination at the close of the winter 
term evinced his thorough drill and the diligent application on the part of the scholars.— 
Exchange. 


Rock County.—The Delavan Republican states that some of Mr. Parker’s lady teachers, 
at Janesville, have recently become affected with the matrimonial fever. Several of our 
lady teachers paid Mr. Parker’s school, in Janesville, a visit a few days since. If you put 
this and the other together it is not our fault. 
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On the 8th, Mr. C. E. MeStay, principal of the high school at Omro, in company with two 
of his scholars, Emmett Hicks, and a boy named Drew, went across Lake Poygan after 
evergreens, with which to decorate the school-room, as the term was to begin on Monday. 
While crossing the lake on their return, the boat was upset, precipitating the three young 
men into the water, Some Indians near by immediately proceeded to the rescue, and suc- 
ceeded in picking up the two boys, but McStay had become chilled and sunk. Deceased was 
24 years of age, and a graduate of Lawrence University of Apleton, where his parents reside, 

Tue bill requiring the Constitution of this State and of the United States to be taught in 
our common schools became a law, That is one of the best laws passed.—/Jackson County 
Banner. 

Watwortu Covnty.—The Republican also says the people are now coming to some-* 
thing like a just appreciation of their folly in cutting down the salaries of lady teachers, at 
the last annual school meeting. Some of them are now offered double the wages now re- 
ceived to accept situations elsewhere. 

We are informed that there are as many applicants for admission into the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute, at Delavan, as the building will accommodate. 

Tue Union Teachers’ Meeting, announced by County Superintendent Montague to be held 
at Elkhorn, March 18th, was well attended, and proved in every respect a source of profit 
as well as a happy re-union of the teachers included in the several inspection districts of 
the county. This was the last of a series of sixteen teachers’ meetings which have been 
held in the county this winter by the County Superintendent—four in each inspection district. 
Our observation at this meeting would lead us to think that it was a capital place for per- 
sons to gt» find how n hey didn’t know. his series of meetings, which have extend- 
ed throu, the entire winier, and been held in all parts of the county, furnish further proof 
of the indeiatigable zeal with which. the educational interests of the county have been ad- 
by the present Superintendent. 
tittee on resolutions reported the following, which were unanimously adopted: 
d, ‘that we approve of the act of the legislature whereby they have added to the 

f required st : tor third grade, the constitutions of the State and United States, 
and that we ask of the next legislature that they add the subject of Physiology. 

Resolved, That ow teachers’ meetings are productive of great good, and that our County 
Superintendent is entivied to our hearty thanks for his indefatigable industry in making 
them interesting and profitable. We recommend the continuance of these meetings during 
the summer, and that a County Institute similar to the one of last year, be held the coming fall. 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent, General Fallows, has our hearty thanks for his 
able address, and his co-operation in ali our ellorts to elevate ourselves and promote the 
educational interests of the state. 

The Walworth County Zndependent says: 

The progressive teachers in this county all take the JovrnaL or Epucatioy, published at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The public schools opened at Elkhorn on Monday. There is great interest still in the 
school. Miss Killey, of the Grammar school is sick, and temporarily absent. Her sister 
takes the Intermediate Department. Miss Wetherwax supplies the Grammer school, 
pro tem. 


Warertown.—At the examination of Union School No. 2, the pupils presented their 
principal, Mr. A. Lebourveau, with a chair. Miss Annie Scofield was selected to make the 
present on the part of the scholars, which she did in so neat and appropriate an address 
that we transfer it to our pages from the Democrat: 

Mr. Lesovrvrav—Having been selected by my schoolmates to present you this chair, I 
take special pleasure in performing the duty. This chair is presented you by pupils of your 
class as a token of our respect and esteem. Its frame is made of oak, the staunchest of 
wood. With this is interlaced cane, the most flexible and tenacious of wood. Upon its 
surface we have caused your name to be inscribed in letters of gold, the most precious and 
enduring of metals. In these materials we are reminded of the great practical lessons of 
life. The oak is typical of our business life, and teaches us to be staunch and firm in those 
eternal principles of justice and right you have strove to instil into our minds. The cane so 
ingeniously woven together teaches us that we are but a part of the human family, alike de- 
pendent one upon another, and that as a spot on one of these splints mars and deforms the 
whole structure, so does a spot on one of our characters mar and deform the character of 
those with whom we associate. In the gold we are taught the value of those moral, intel 
Jectual and spiritual precepts that shall live and brightly shine when our friends and asso- 
ciates are no more. In the whole we are reminded of the importance of a well balanced 
education, both in practical matters and speculative science. Please accept it as our freee 
will offering. 
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CENERAL. 
Boston expended $1,600,993.73 on her public schools last year 
A Strate Norma Scuoor is to be located at Iowa Falls, in Iowa, 


Tue lady teachers in the St. Louis schools are to receive the same salaries as gentlemen, 
for the same grade of schools. 


TuereE are ten agricultural schools in Belgium, six in Baden, and one or mose in Swe- 
den, Denmark, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

Ir costs New York five times as much for tobacco as for education; and four times as 
much to support her criminal courts as to educate her children. 


A YOUNG Lapy running as a Republican candidate for school committee in Nashua, N. 
H., recently, was defeated by her father who was on the Democratic ticket. 

Battie Creek, Michigan, is to have a High School building, which will cost $100,000, 
accommodate 1,000 pupils, and be the finest edifice of the kind, it is claimed, in the country. 

Oman, however, intends to have one costing $200,000. Such expensive school houses 
are of doubtful propriety. It is better to put the extra expense into teachers. 


Nortu Caroxina can hardly be classed as a literary commonwealth. It has a popula- 
tion of over 1,000,000 people, and there only about sixty newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in the state. 

Texas has virtually set apart all her lands for school purposes. Not an acre can be sold 
but its proceeds go toward the school fund. She has a prospect of soon having a larger 
school fund than any other State in the Union. 

Rey. P. V. Verper, D. D., acting President of University College, San Francisco, has 
received an appointment to the Chair of Natural Philosophy, in the Imperial University at 
Jeddo, Japan. About one thousand students are in attendance at that institution. 

Ivy the new school law of Indiana, it is proposed to have the State allow each scholar ten 
cents per mile to and from the Normal School, that those living in remote parts of the State 
may enjoy equal privileges with those who have hitherto been more highly favored by living 
near. 

Ar the election of school directors at Des Moines, on the 13th, two districts were to elect 
two directors. In one district two ladies were elected; in the other two ladies were candi- 
dates against two men; the vote was a tie on the women, and one man was elected, neces- 
sitating another election. 

PresivENt Extior’s course of lectures at Harvard seems to be poorly appreciated. Of 
the thirty courses, not more than half a dozen have had a paying audience of half a dozen 
persons each. Kant is expounded to a single student, a young lady; and Plato and Juve- 
nal had each the same audience. 


Iy Massacnuserts, only those who can read the English language and write their names, 
exercise the elective franchise; as a result she has the most intelligent population in the 
Union. If in our States in the West all may vote, should not the law compel all to reach a 
certain standard of education, and disfranchise those who do not fulfill the condition? —Chi- 
cago School Master. 


WE must ever bear in mind, says an English writer, that the amount of literature, lan- 
guage or mathematics which a child acquires is no true guage of his real development. If 
we aim to make him an encyclopedia of knowledge, we ought at the same time to prepare 
a quiet alcove in which he may rest. Manhood and womanhood are the highest possessions 
which any one can secure; nobility of character, earriestness of purpose, and self-denying 
service to humanity, are worthy objects of aspiration; and if we inspire our pupils to seek 
after these, we shall secure for them the best education. 

Ar the last meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, the following resolutions 
were presented and laid on the table for discussion at the next annual meeting. They are 
worth the consideration of all interested in the welfare of our public schools: 

Resolved, That for the further development and improvement of our school system, the 
four following measures are requisite: 

1st. Provision for a State Educational Tax, the proceeds of which to be apportioned to the 
Cities and towns according to their actual school attendance. 

2d. Provision for a more efficient and complete supervision of schools by means of county 
or district superintendents. 

3d. Additional provision for the professional training of teachers, more especially with 
reference to the wants of the several district schools. 

4th. Further provision for securing the universal attendance at school, either public or 
private, of all the children between the ages of seven and fourteen years, 
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Tue Woman’s University, to be founded in New York, will have a special chair on art. It is 
proposed to endow a lectureship, the lectures to be after the style of those delivered in Eng- 
land, by Ruskin and others,.on painting, sculpture, architecture, landscape, gardening, etc., 
the lecture of each season to be printed at its close. Prof. Morse has headed the subscrip- 
tion with $1,000, and those interested in the project unanimously decided to call it the 
Morse Lectureship.— xchange. 


Rey. Dr. Apet Stevens, of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, desires to see 
established a University upon such a scale of liberality that every sect, even infidels and 
atheists, shall have their own theological (or anti-theological chairs) in its theological de- 
partment. This is the same ground in the sphere of education which the Golden Age oc- 
cupies in the sphere of journalism; and, extended to all spheres, it will be the platform of 
the new catholicity of the future.—Golden Age. 


Ir is an ill wind that blows no good. Sad as have been the results of the late European 
war, many of the Prussian women must regard the fierce carnage as the bloody stepping- 
stone to their own advancement. Owing to King William’s exhaustive demand for men on 
the battle-field, the educational corps of the State has been so fearfully: diminished, that the 
Ministers of Instruction. have been forced to issue an order accepting all women qualified as 
teachers of modern languages in the public schools—a profession hitherto monopolized by 
men. This is progress.—J0. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
SEVENTY-EIGHT women are now regularly employed as preachers in the United States. 


Tuer Governor of Michigan has endorsed woman’s rights by making Mrs. Harriet A. Tenny 
the State Librarian. 


Tux women who have been admitted to the Michigan Agricultural College are said to 
behave in a very “ gentlemanly” manner. 

Tue University Chronicle judges that the freshman class in Michigan University will 
next year contain not far from fifty ladies. 


Tue venerable poet editor, Bryant, gets up a 6 o’clock, takes a bath, stays three hours at 
the Lvening Post office, and then finds recreation in the ancient classics and in resting. 


Pror. D. D. Sairn, at the late annual commencement of the Philadelphia Dental College, 
stated that artificial teeth were in use among the ancient Romans before the time of Au- 
gustus, 


A canpipate for the position of school teacher, ia Alabama, recently replied to a question 
by one of the examiners, “Do you think the world is round or flat?” by saying, “ Well, 
some people think one way and some another; and I’ll teach round or flat, just as the pa- 
rents wish.” 


An Eastern paper publishes an appeal by a young lady for a situation as teacher, in which 
she says: “I was eddicated in one of our leading female seminaries, and have my sertifi- 
kates, and so feel it my duty to teach somewheres, and if you can assist me, pleeze rite and 
let me no, and ile get redy at onct.” 


A smart boy in one of the public schools, having been required to write a composition on 
some part of the human body, expanded as follows: ‘The Throat.—A throat is convenient 
to have, especially to roosters and ministers. The former eats corn and crows with it; the 
latter preaches through his’n, and then ties it up.” 


Tue Scientific American says it is now ‘“ impossible to construct a burglar-proof safe— 
for the thief, with his cylinders of compressed hydrogen and oxygen, can, in a few seconds, 
burn holes of any size in the hardest metal—his fire-drill enabling him, in a few minutes, 
to work his way into the strongest safe that was ever constructed.” 


Many of the most profound scholars and ablest publicists of the day are of Hebrew 
descent. Among others may be named Disraeli, Cremieux, Borne, Monteflore, Auerbach, 
Heinrich Heine, Jules Janin, Grace Aguilar, Fould. In music—Herz, Meyerbeer, Halevy, 
Gottschalk, In drama—Rachel. In the United States—Raphael, Wise, Lilienthal, Leeser, 
Einhorn, Noah, Isaacs. 


Horace Mann was once seated in an omnibus with a young man, who coolly took out a 
cigar, lit a match, and put the cigar in his mouth. Mr. Mann stopped the coach and insisted 
that the young man should be ejected for disobeying the rules. He was not pacified until 
the owner of the cigar touched the indignant reformer’s hand with the uncharred end, in 
proof that the cigar had never been lighted; and Mr. Mann, loth to lose an opportunity to 
impress moral truth upon a wayward youth, turned around and lectured him severely upon’ 
the vice of deception. 
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Hoter Sratistics.—The New York Observer says: “In the Capitol, a weekly paper 
published at Washington, the manager of the Arlington, which is spoken of as a small 
hotel, publishes some statistics in regard to his own receipts and the receipts and rents of 
other houses which may be interesting to the public, although somewhat personal: ‘Senator 
Cameron paid for himself and wife $450 per month, and had but two rooms. Senator Fen- 
ton had a parlor, two bedrooms and an office, and paid $1,000 per month. Mr. 8. 8. Cox 
and wife paid $250 per week, and I gave him a buffet supper for one hundred persons, 
which cost him $1,500. Mr. W. 8. Huntington gave the Japanese the finest spread ever 
set in the Arlington Hotel; there were only twenty persons, and he paid $1,000. A parlor 
and three bedrooms, in the second story of the Arlington, with a small family occupying 
them, are worth to me $450 per week during the season, and one guest here pays for a par- 
lor, bedroom and bathroom. $300 per month.’” 

Dr. OLtverR WeNDELL Hormes thus illustrates the mechanical movement of succession 
of thought: ‘My bucolic friends tell me that our horned cattle always keep a cud in their 
mouths; when they swallow one, another immediately replaces it. If the creature happens 
to lose its cud, it must have an artificial one given it, or, they assure me, it will pine and 
perhaps die. Without committing myself to the exactness, or, the interpretation of the 
statement, I may use it as an illustration. Just in the same way one thought replaces an- 
other, and in the same way the mental cud is sometimes lost while one is talking, and he 
must ask his companion to supply its place. ‘What was I saying?’ we ask; and our friend 
furnishes us with the last word, or its equivalent, and the jaws of the conversation begin 
grinding again.” 

Tae alumni of Amherst College had a re-union recently in Boston. The New York 
Tribune says that they ‘made themselves merry without the aid of wine, and, until the 
very end of the feast, without cigars. Two wine glasses were placed at each of the one 
hundred and eight or ten plates, but none of them were used. One alumnus said to an- 
other, ‘J should like a glass of wine, but it would not be in good taste here.’ This admira- 
ble example is worthy of imitation, not only at alumni dinners, but on other festive gather- 
ings. ,The careful avoidance of all incentives to partake of intoxicating drinks on these 
occasions, will greatly help to promote general sobriety.” 

Tue London Spectator, in an article on the philosophy of profane swearing, awards to 
Americans the pre-eminence in that accomplishment. In Canada the same opinion pre- 
vails. In cases where there is curiosity and doubt existing there in regard to the nation- 
ality of a stranger, something is said in his presence to irritate him, and then if he swears 
with sufficient volubility, his title to the honors of American citizenship are at once ac- 
knowledged. 

Tue ten largest libraries in the United States, with the number of books in each, are as 
follows: Library of Congress, 183,000; Boston Public Library, 153,000; Astor Library, 
New York, 188,600; Harvard Library, Cambridge, 118,000; Mercantile Library, New York, 
104,500; Athenaeum Library, Boston, 100,000; Philadelphia Library, 85,000; New York 
State Library, Albany, 76,000; New York Society Library, 57,000; Yale College Library, 
50,000. . 

Bisnop Pierce, of the Methodist Church, South, preached in a church and was struck 
with its acoustic properties. He began tired and ended rested. He obtained the measure- 
ment of this house, and published the proportions as a guide in the erection of houses of 
worship: Length, 62 feet 6 inches; width, 82 feet 6 inches; height, from floor to ceiling, 
17 feet 4 inches. The rule of proportion is obvious, and this is supposed to be the material 
point. 

Horace GREFLEY recently wrote: ‘Iam poor, but it is my own fault; because I en- 
dorse other folks’ notes. One was brought me to-day for $5,000, which I must find a way 
to pay in a few days. I have fooled away at least $150,000 trying to help others, and it has 
done no good. Now I guess my foot is down that I will not endorse another note. So you 
see the stables all get locked after the horses are stolen.” 

A scHooLMasTeR tells the following anecdote: ‘I was once teaching in a quiet country 
village. The second morning of the session I had time to survey my surroundings, and 
among the scanty furniture [ espied a three-legged stool. ‘Is this the dunce block?’ I 
asked a little girlof five. The dark eyes sparkled, the curls nodeed assent, and the lips 
rippled out: ‘I guess so; the teacher always sits on it.’ ” 

An incident occurred at one of the Fall River grammer schools on Friday week, when a 
new teacher assumed supervision over the school. After recess in the afternoon a little girl 
came to him and complained that a boy had been pointing a pistol at her feet. The teacher 
then requested all boys having pistols to come forward, and five boys cqme to the desk with 
pistols in their pockets, capped and loaded with shot. 
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Aitferary Wliscellany. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 

In the April number of Lippincott’s Magazine is this sketch of Ruskin: 

Never shall I forget the first, last and only time I ever saw John Ruskin. His picture 
had hung for many years just over my study table—that sweet, almost angelic face, which 
in somewhat courser execution, still the same in character, fronts the title-page of some of 
his works. Who that has seen it has forgotten it? It is almost a child’s face, and has not 
a little of the charm which invests one of Raphael’s Sistine cherubs. But the real Ruskin, 
how different! I think he is the plainest man I ever saw; at any rate, no face has ever 
impressed me with so much ugliness; and as if to intensify nature, his manner of wearing 
his hair and his rudely fitting dress only emphasized the natural want of charm. Ruskin’s 
face has neither fineness of feature nor winning expression. His eyes, it is true, are large 
and eloquent, but not enough so to offset the rest of the face. He read a paper to a few 
friends that evening—not with much eloquence, but with a jerky, unnatural flinging out of 
the words, quite unlike the flow of a good American reader. But the charm was under- 
neath, in the thought itself, which, like everything of Ruskin’s, was original, paradoxical, 
stimulating. The paper was afterwards printed, and forms the first half of his “Sesame 
and Lilies.” He is a good American hater, lives in great seclusion on Denmark Hill, one 
of the suburbs of London, is princely in his generosities, gracious to all young art students 
who seek his advice, and, with all his feudal tendencies, incontestably one of the noblest 
spirits of our age. 


PROF. HUXLEY’S PLAN OF EDUCATION. 


I conceive the proper course to be somewhat as follows: To begin with, let every child be 
instructed in those general views of the phenomena of nature for which we have no exact 
English name. The nearest approximation to a name for what I mean which we possess is 
“ physical geography.” The Germans have a better—Hrdkunde (earth knowledge—“ ge- 
ology” in its etymological sense), that is to say, a general knowledge of the earth, and what 
is on it, in it and about it. If any one who has had experience of the ways of young 
children will call to mind their questions, he will find that, so far as they can be put into 
the category, they come under the head of Hrdkunde. The child asks: What is the moon, 
and why does it shine? What is this water, and where does it run? What is the wind? 
What makes the waves in the sea? Where does this animal live? and what is the use of 
this plant? And if not snubbed and stunted by being told not to ask foolish questions, 
there is no limit to the intellectual craving of a young child, nor any bounds to the slow but 
solid accretion of knowledge and development of the thinking quality in this way. To all 
such questions, answers which are necessarily incomplete, but true as far as they go, may 
be given by any teacher whose ideas represent real knowledge,'and not mere book learning; 
and a panoramic view of nature, accompanied by a strong infusion of the scientific habit of 
mind, may thus be placed within reach of every child of nine or ten. 

After this preliminary opening of the eyes to the great spectacle of the daily progress of 
nature, as the reasoning faculties of the child grow, “and he becomes familiar with the use 
of the tools of knowledge—reading, writing and elementary arithmetic—he should pass 
on to what is in the more strict sense phy. sical science. Now there are two kinds of physical 
science; the one regards form and the relation of forms to one another; the other deals 
with causes and effects. In many of what we term our sciences those two kinds are mixed 
together; but systematic botany is a pure example of the former kind, and physics of the 
latter kind of science. Every educational advantage which training in physical science can 
give is obtainable from proper study of these two; and I should be contented for the present 
if they, added to our Hrdkunde, furnished the whole of the scientific curriculum of schools. 


Tue Examiner.—George Ripley, the literary editor of the New York Zribune, who has 
the reputation of being the best critic in this country, pays the following tribute ‘to a west- 
ern writer, Rev. Edward C. Towne, of Chicago, the editor of the Examiner. Mr. Ripley 
says: «An admirable feature in this number of the Zzaminer is the copious review of the 
literature of the month. Appreciative in tone, largely catholic in taste, acutely discrimin- 
ating in its critical judgments, but tolerant and kindly in spirit, it betrays a literary faculty 
and scholarly culture which would have given distinction to the writer in the field of 
elegant letters.” 
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ARCHITECTURE.—The Art Review says: ‘A good authority has declared that there is 
no longer any pure and distinct style of architecture, but that one has modified or improved 
upon another until Egyptian, Persian and Chinese, Greek, Roman, Italian, French, German 
and English, have all run together, and the modern style thus produced is no style. What 
is wanted is a regular department devoted to this branch of art in all our Universities and 
higher institutions of learning, and it might, with great propriety, be substituted in our city 
high-schools for something less practical and less generally useful. Whatever improves 
taste improves character. The builder of a beautiful house, or block or church, by so much 
educates a public sense of the beautiful and elevates and blesses all who behold it, while 
the builder of an ill-shaped, and awkwardly contrived pile of lumber or bricks and mortar, 
which cannot be identified by the beholder without the accompanying proverbial sign of 
“ This is a house,” and which might with equal propriety be taken for a rink or a hospital, 
for a brick-yard or the barracks, is little less than a criminal. The remedy for this is thor- 
oughly educated Architects who will, by study, and travel, and experiment, fully qualify 
themselves for this profession, and then a disposition on the part of building committees 
and contractors to employ them and pay them a fair price for their brains and time, in 
preference to building without plans, and tearing down and altering, and re-arranging, and 
finally accepting a rude botch, that will be found in the end to have cost much more than 
most elaborate “ plans and specifications” would have done, besides being a standing re- 
proach to the society fathering the abortion, and a real affliction to the community com- 
pelled to tolerate it.” 


Tue MenaGert® in Tur Broop.—A distinguished German professor recently announced 
the following, which illustrates the profundity of modern science: If a drop of human 
blood was placed under a microscope capable of magnifying it twenty millions of times, it 
would show all kinds of animals that ever existed or now exist upon the earth. In the 
blood of a healthy person the animals are quiet; in that of a sick person they fight. From 
this he draws the conclusion that man has within him the elements from which the universe 
was created. He further says that if a dead cat was flung into a pond of water, and left 
there to decompose, the drops of water would show, when under the microscope, all the 
animals belonging to the cat species. 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 
EXAMINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 

We are desired to insert the following, from which teachers will see that two classes of 
State Certificates are provided for, It is hoped this policy will increase the number of ap- 
plicants. The examination commences Friday, July 14, at 10 A. M. Further information, 
if needed, may be obtained by addressing the State Superintendent: 


The committee on examination of teachers for State Certificates, met at the office of the 
State Superintendent, Madison, April 27, 1871. Two classes of certificates were ordered: 

A certificate of the first®lass shall be granted to each person who shall pass a thorough 
examination in Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Mental and Written Arithmetic, En- 
glish Grammar, Modern Geography in all its departments; History of the United States, 
Physiology, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Plain Geometry and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and who shall also pass a satisfactory examination in English Literature, and in 
the Elementary Principles of Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Geometry, Political Economy 
and Mental Philosophy, and in the Constitution of the United States and of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

A certificate of the second class shall include all the branches required for the first class 
except Zodlogy, Chemistry, Geology and Political Economy. Principals of High Schools 
are expected to pass an examination for first class. 

In respect to time, place and kind of school taught, the declaration of the applicant wil 
be sufficient. As regards success in teaching, written testimonials from employers or other 
competent persons will be required. By ‘‘three years” teaching is meant three school 
years of nine months each. Satisfactory evidence in regard to time taught, success and 
character must be presented before any person can be admitted to examination, and should 
be sent to the State Superintendent by the candidate at any early date, so that if defective du 
notice may be given. Any one whose credentials are unsatisfactory will be notified of the 
fact, that the defect may be remedied, or he declared ineligible. The necessary stationery, 
&c., will be furnished by the State Superintendent, and no fee will be charged for certifi- 
cates. By Orper oF THE COMMITTEEE. 
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Proceepinas or THe Nationa Epucationat Convention.—After much unavoidable de- 
lay, the Publishing Committee of the National Educational Convention have made prepara- 
tion for the publication of the proceedings of the meeting held in Cleveland in August last. 
The volume will contain the larger part of the papers presented before the convention, and 
full stenographie reports of the discussions following the same. Among the papers are the 
addresses of Presidents John Ogden, of the Normal Association, and D. B. Hagar, of the 
Teachers’ Association; report of Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Chairman of Committee on National Uni- 
versity; report of Prof. W. F. Phelps, of State Normal School, Winona, Minn., on “ Course 
of Study for Normal Schools;” paper of Eben Tourjeé, Mus. Doc., of the New England 
Conservatory cf Music, entittled “A Plea for Vocal Music in Public Schools ;” paper of Su- 
perintendent E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, on “ Primary Instruction;” paper of Miss Delia A. 
Lathrop, Principal of Cincinnati Normal School, on “The Place and Value of Object Les- 
sons ;” paper of Superintendent W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, on ‘ Text-Books;” and of Prof. 
J. H. Blodgett, of Rockford, UL, on “Grammar in Common Schools.” The full reports of 
the discussions following these papers will give to this volume a value not possessed by any 
previous reports of the Association, or indeed by any other volume of the kind hitherto pub- 
lished in this country. 

The report will also contain the addresses of Hon. F. A. Sawyer, U. S. Senator from 
South Carolina, on “Free Common Schools—What they can do fora State;’’ of Gen. 
Eaton, National Commissioner of Education, on ‘‘ The Relation of the National Government to 
Public Education ;” and of Superintendent J. L. Pickard, of Chicago, on “ PhysicalCulture.” 

It is expected that the volume will be ready for distribution to members soon. Those not 
members of the Convention can be supplied with copies at $1.00 each, by forwarding their 
address and money to 8. H. White, Chairman of Committee on Publication, Peoria, Ilinois, 

Porutar Epucationa, Documents.—The Western Publishing and School Furnishing 
Company, at St. Louis, are issuing some valuable tracts on education, of which we have 
received the following: ‘ What Shall we Study,” and “The Theory of American Educa- 
tion,” by Wu. T. Harris, Superintendent of Schools, in St. Louis, and “ How Not to Do 
It,” by Anna C. Bracxert, Principal of the St Louis Normal School. The reputation of 
Mr. Harris as an educator commends anything from his pen to attention, and the paper by 
Miss Brackerr touches an abuse in the work of the teachers that is by no means uncom- 
mon, especially in priv. te institutions: we mean that kind of questioning in recitations 
which, instead of stimulating and invigorating the mind, benumbs and bedwarfs it. Miss 
Brackert’s exposure of this abuse is thorough and pungent. The Second Paper by Mr. 
Hargis was read before the National Association at Cleveland, last summer. The tracts 
are furnished at $3.00 a hundred, or 5 cents a piece for a less number. 

Tae ALruabet or OrtHapy. By Jupson Jones, St. Paul: Published by the Press Print. 
ing Company. 96 pp., 16 mo, 

Mr. Jones, as a practical teacher, has, like many other teachers, found serious defects in 
the common methods and text books in Orthe:py. This want he has endeavored to supply, 
and we think with very considerable success. The book, we see, is warmly endorsed by 
leading educators in Minnesota, including Messrs Folwell and Phelps, Presidents respect- 
ively of the State University, and the Winona State Normal School. If we knew the price 
of the book we would mention it, but we presume twenty-five cents would buy it, and we 
recommend teachers to try it. 

An InrerestinG Boox.—Messrs. Ivison, Blakemann, Taylor & Co., of New York, have 
just issued a History of the Common School System of the State of New York, by S. 8. 
Randall, late Superintendent of Education, of the City of New York, in one large octavo 
volume of 500 pages. It is elegantly printed and substantially bound, and illustrated with 
six full page engravings of the New York State Normal Schools. Price $5.00. 

Tue NationaL Sonaster, and Taz Nationan Scuoon Drama. By Asa Firz. Boston: 

Published by D. C. Colesworthy, 66, Cornhill. 

Two little books that will suit both teachers and pupils; the former in the way of songs, 
the latter in the way of dialogues, songs, plays, gymnastic exercises and pieces for decla- 
mation. 


Cuant anp Hymn Service, by the same author and publishers, is well adapted for the 
devotional exercises of the school-room. 
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